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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


ASCENSION DAY 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass. 
THE ASCENSION—By William Hole 


O our Saviour and Lord, Who, ascending into the 
heavens, didst deign to manifest Thy splendor to the 
eyes of Thy gazing disciples, Who didst promise that 
as Thou didst ascend so Thou wouldst come again to 
judgment: Help us to celebrate the feast of Thy ascen- 
sion this day with the devotion of pure hearts; so that 
we may rise above the things of earth to better and 
holier living, that when Thou comest to judgment we 
may behold Thy appearing with gladness of heart; 
through Thy mercy, O our God, Who art blessed for 
evermore. Amen. —Collects and Prayers. 


Vor. XXII—No. 31 


Our Lord’s Parting Words 
(Acts 1: 1-11) 


Jesus’ revelation of God’s will for man begins 
and ends in the sky. A star heralded the arrival 
of His Son at Bethlehem, and a cloud over the 
Mount of Olives drew the curtain after the last 


Messianic promise had been spoken. 


But while we gaze into the sky for guidance, 
we look about us on the earth for service. It is 
the divine will that when the Master’s self-sub- 


mission ends, that of the believer begins. 


“Why stand ye gazing into heaven?” is more 
than a query: it is a command. Having looked 
upward to God, the believer finds himself quick- 
ened in vision and purified in heart so as to see 
man as beloved of God and therefore worthy 


of witness bearing. 
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NEXT YEAR’S APPORTIONMENTS 


Treasurer E. Clarence Miller Announces Synods’ Shares for 


U. L. C. A. Work in 1941 


Change in Communing 
Members Compared to 


Synod Communing Members Apportionment Riceeaes | Decade 
Pennsylvania Ministerium  ...........seee 156,614 $393,115 2,612 
United Synod of New York 284,293 1,415 
Nortias Carolina scissecascsscaetevcecsrorsedgcanervencvonessnsaist? 97,052 1,231 
Mar yl AnIG tna cates 86,658 576 
South Garolimas Pie scasnc- 42,772 300 
Central: Pennsylvania araso.areicnsn-cceen 308,538 2,834 
VSG SSETULSDY peat, Aeteasarctaencvos tote e eal ac vat ete esr 13,790 34,614 204 
CHB YG recs Bie hacass cde ae cee ee 54,356 136,438 1,678 
Pittsburgh 60,093 150,839 130 
Indiana 13,657 34,280 283 
Illinois 34,250 85,971 1,109 
Texas 3,910 9,814 199 
Mississippi 245 615 8 
Iowa 9,828 24,669 683 
Michigan: 2aiicucthe ak tenements 5,161 12,955 285 
Georgia-Alabama 7,942 8 
Canada 40,257 487 
Kansas 16,346 322 
Nebraska 30,887 365 
Wartburg 34,293 1,177 
i 27,972 1,926 
12,965 466 
Rocky Mountain 2,008 5,040 134 
Ort WES Eo vegiieazayccccexnsteey astss- caren Mes cote 35,693 89,593 2,380 
AN EV0 178) a}2 Wage eae, cam NORE A a ST 7,394 18,560 50 
Paci Si ncsrs ate tredisiothestetces ress tener Ane 2,538 6,370 74 
INOW RS COTE oosscc ces chops scoedncs uss Sree ne eae ete oe 2,330 5,848 29 
WeesteVireintal ch cscctovteretenemrenen th ecer ae 3,191 9,516 61 
Slovak Zion 7,015 17,608 2,084 
nN Faria (5 Wak sb er a aA tr 8 Bah eh eae 1,348 3,384 56 
Kentucky-Tennessee o..ecceecscscseeseeeseseseenenes 4,301 10,796 51 
796,784 $2,000,000 19,859 3,358 
Communing members 1940 796,784 
Communing members (adjusted) 1939 780,283 Net gain, 16,501 


AT OMAHA OCTOBER 9-16 


The Fifth Meeting of the Executive Board for the Biennium in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tue fifth meeting of the Executive Board 
for the current biennium was held in 
Philadelphia, April 11, 1940. The several 
members of the Board who were absent 
presented satisfactory reasons and were 
excused. Much pending business was de- 
ferred for action at the next July meeting, 
at which necessary action in preparation 
of the report to the convention will be 
completed. 

Such items as pertained to arrange- 
ments for the convention at Omaha, Nebr., 
October 9-16, 1940, were considered and 
appropriate action was taken, so that the 
program may be completed at an early 
date and arrangements be carried forward 
with the committee at Omaha. 

President Knubel presented important 
matters, such as the Emergency Appeal for 
Missions and Relief by the Lutheran 
World Convention, the Status of Relations 
with other Lutheran Bodies, etc., with in- 
formation and for informal discussion. The 
formal reports were unusually brief and 
mostly routine. General approval was 
given to the negotiations with the Com- 


mission from the American Lutheran 
Church for co-operation in work among 
Southern Negroes; the report of the Com- 
mittee on co-operation between the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the Lu- 
ther League in group work, especially 
young women, was adopted, which report 
specified three points “as a guiding policy,” 
in such practical co-operation as the 
auxiliaries may provide for, without com- 
petition or duplication; the question of 
ecclesiastical “vestments” was referred 
back to the Common Service Committee; 
the Committee on pensions for lay work- 
ers reported definite progress on plans to 
be completed in the light of the discussion 
on data submitted; the treasurer reported 
the comparative state of the treasury 
showing gains over last year; a contribu- 
tion of $10,000 by the Board of Publica- 
tion through the U. L. C. A. treasury to 
the Emergency Relief Appeal of the Lu- 
theran World Convention was approved; 
the request of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for authority to ask congregations 
for special contributions toward the An- 
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niversary Fund ($50,000) in 1942 was ap- 
proved; and the appointments to synods 
for 1941 was received as information. 

Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer was elected 
to succeed Mr. O. W. Osterlund, resigned, 
as a member of the Parish and Church 
School Board, for the term expiring in 
1942. 

The next regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board will be held in New York July 
11, 1940, at- which arrangement will be 
made for the biennial report of the Board 
to the convention. 

W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 
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Tue LUTHERAN reminds its readers that tomorrow, 
May 2, fortieth day after Easter, is the festival in which 
the church commemorates the ascension of our Lord. 
Our ecclesiastical calendar notes the occasion as a major 
among festivals, being listed between Easter and Whit- 
sunday. To the loss of devout believers, few congre- 
gations assemble on Ascension Day to be in spirit with 
that company of disciples from whose midst “after he 
had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven 
and sat on the right hand of God.” 

St. Mark’s narrative, from which the Gospel lesson 
for the day’s worship is taken, uses fourteen words to 
record the event which his mother or he or both wit- 
nessed. Quite obviously the scene on the Mount of 
Olives when our Lord “was taken up” differed from 
previous instances of His “being in the midst of His 
disciples,” chiefly because this was the last of the sev- 
eral “appearances” of their Lord which confirmed them 
in their assurance that Jesus’ resurrection was not 
merely a recall to the body of His spirit. The mystical 
change which the New Testament writers called His 
glorification was repeatedly demonstrated. But this one 
was the last. They received final directions for their 
_ witness-bearing and authority for the hope of their own 
transfer from an earthly to a spiritual regime. 

__ The term signs, which Mark uses, occurs several times 
in the New Testament and it has a dual meaning. It is 
usually associated with “wonders” which Jesus brought 


WITH SIGNS FOLLOWING 


to pass: we call them miracles. But the sign was also 
an evidence of the supernatural attributes of Jesus, and 
its testimony was the equivalent of a seal: it identified 
the doer of signs and wonders as the One whom God 
had sent with divine authority. 

The miracles which our Lord performed were and are 
in a class by themselves. As such they served their pur- 
pose in identifying Him as divine and ceased to occur. 
The heralds of the Gospel had need of authorization as 
they went forth to preach, and the Holy Spirit em- 
powered them with such grace as enabled them to 
“speak with tongues,” to heal the sick, to cast out evil 
spirits, and on very rare occasions to raise the dead. 
But such “evidences” were not the essential signs of 
their powers. What really proves that the Spirit of God 
continues to strive with us are the qualities of indi- 
viduals and congregations of Christians that are named 
above. 

St. John near the close of his gospel wrote to the 
church of his times, “Many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of His disciples which are not written 
in this book: but these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ When the 
church accepted His commission and went forth to pro- 
claim forgiveness in His name, signs indicative of the 
power of God unto salvation continued but the char- 
acter of them was altered. Individual and group changes 
bear witness as of old to His presence in our midst. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THE CHURCH in The News 


Let’s introduce ourselves. You are 
now reading a page which has been planned 
as a new weekly feature of THE LUTHERAN. 
We aim to gather on this page items of in- 
terest from many churches. Our chief 
source of information will be the church 
press; the periodicals reporting events and 
opinions in a variety of Protestant and 
Catholic circles. 

We can’t promise anything very dramatic 
or spectacular in this field of news. Church 
life usually proceeds quietly.- It has little 
of the color and excitement that feature 
the front page of your morning newspaper. 
Perhaps we can make up for this to some extent by offering 
to you on this page some information that is seldom avail- 
able for general reading. 


The chorus of criticism of appointment of an “ambas- 
sador” to the Vatican is growing louder, as the idea has time 
to sink in, according to the church press: 

“The question at issue has nothing at all to do with peace 
objectives. None is at yet in sight. Neither does it require 
the President’s personal representative to be at the Vatican 
to foster our world humanitarian efforts. We have hitherto 
attended to such problems very effectively without getting 
our nation involved in Vatican policies.” 

—Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 


“The simple fact is that the administration has maneuvered 
the government into an anomalous position from which it 
may not be easy to retreat. Certainly a retreat will become 
increasingly difficult the longer it is delayed.” 

—The United Presbyterian. 


Chief cause for the continued commotion is the nature of 
the reception given by the Vatican to Mr. Taylor. Dis- 
patches from Rome stated that the Vatican had decided Mr. 
Taylor will be “just as much an ambassador to the Holy See 
as the representatives of other nations.” President Roose- 
velt has been asked by American Protestants to deny this 
interpretation. 

The Catholic weekly, America, dismisses the question 
briefly, expressing hope that the matter does not become a 
political issue. “The presidential campaign will be bitter 
enough without bringing in a false religious issue,” America 
states. 


“A Presbyterian Headache.” A new way of trans- | 


ferring ministers from one parish to another seems to be 
needed in the Presbyterian Church. How can a minister 
get a new church? How can a church get a new minister? 
Dr. George N. Luccock, in recent comment on the problem, 
says, “The Presbyterian way is just a headache. It is in- 
effective, outmoded.” 

Usually the minister who seeks a change must depend on 
“candidating.”” He makes direct application to a congrega- 
tion seeking a pastor. Or he arranges with friends to have 
his name introduced indirectly. Pulpit committees are in- 
clined to discredit letters of application, on the ground that 
if a minister is seeking a change of pastorate there must be 
something wrong. 

Increased authority of the presbytery in this matter is 
being advised by Presbyterian spokesmen. ‘“Presbytery’s 
part in settling a pastor is largely routine,” Dr. Luccock 
declares. “Our problem will never be solved in areas where 
its lack of solution hurts most until presbytery’s right to a 
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larger share in the selection of a pastor is 
recognized and fixed in our procedure.” 

A suggestion by Dr. Alexander Macaulay 
in The Presbyterian Tribune is for a plan 
of promotion for pastors. Committees of 
laymen and clergymen in various regions 
would watch the progress of young pastors, 
to estimate their possibilities impartially. 
The committees would recommend can- 
didates for vacant pulpits. 


We'd better get our churches unlocked 
on Tuesday afternoons, or any other con- 
venient afternoons. For it may not be long 
till our children will come flocking to us during school hours 
for their weekday religious instruction period. 

Governor Lehman signed on April 9 a bill which permits 
New York State children to be absent from the public 
schools for religious observance and education under rules 
to be established by the state commissioner of education. 
This is a formal acknowledgment of a widespread practice. 

Governor Lehman said, “A few people have given voice 
to fears that the bill violates principles of our government. 
These fears, in my opinion, are groundless. The bill does 
not introduce anything new in our public school system, nor 
does it violate the principles of our public educational 
system.” 

It is now estimated that children are being released from 
public schools for at least an hour of religious instruction 
each week in about 800 communities throughout the nation. 
This is double the number estimated two years ago. 


Courtship is proceeding with caution among church 
groups thinking about merger these days. 

The Evangelical and the United Brethren Churches 
(whose names have been mentioned as prospects for mat- 
rimony) have had some “dates” recently in Ohio. Ministers 
and laymen of the southern district of the Ohio Evangelical 
Conference and the Southeast Ohio Conference of the 
Church of the United Brethren met together in Columbus, 
and other groups of each church met in Fostoria and Akron. 
These gatherings were not for discussion of merger prob- 
lems, but centered around subjects like, “Preaching for 
Today,” and “We Are God’s Stewards.” The purpose was 
purely to promote acquaintance, in relation to common 
interest. ; 

The Episcopal-Presbyterian affair is marked just now by 
thoughtfulness about fundamentals in all church realign- 
ment. The presbytery of Utica, N. Y., is submitting to the 
presbyteries and to the General Assembly an overture 
which may have bearing on union with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The proposal is to make the ceremony of 
“the laying on of the hands of the presbyters” required in 
receiving into the presbytery any previously ordained min- 
ister of another denomination. Episcopalians who are will- 
ing to accept the validity of Presbyterian ordination point 
out that many presbyteries have received into their mem- 
bership ministers of other denominations who have not been 
ordained in this way. 

Two styles of thinking about church union are in vogue. 
One group of thinkers is looking for a federation of Prot- 
estant societies in a working combination of distinctly North 
American type. The purpose is to create group power for 
Protestantism in a critical hour. The other group of think- 
ers has in mind an ideal Catholic Church, in which the 
Body of Christ will again be one in visible form. 
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SPEAKING of NURSES 


By Mary E. Markley 


Tus is the title of a folder jointly published in October 
1938 by the Inner Mission Board and the Board of Educa- 
tion. In it were some pertinent questions directed to pastors 
and laity. “How many nurses are there in your community 
who should be in vital relationship with the Lutheran 
Church? Are there any in the training schools of your pub- 
lic or private hospitals? Are there others in service as 
graduates, or on private duty, or in public health agencies 
of the country or city? Are you making an effort to find 
them and give them the spiritual ministry of your church?” 

These questions were answered by some simple state- 
ments. “The nurse either as student or graduate is often as 
much shut out of the regular services of the church as the 
patients to whom she ministers. Hours of service are long 
and often off-duty times do not coincide with the hours of 
regular church services. The nurse needs her church in her 
ministry to human suffering. She has the opportunity by 
word or deed to influence lives for Christ. The nurse also 
needs the church for her own inner life, beset as it is with 
temptations and trials that are peculiar to her training and 
profession.” 

The questions were not rhetorical nor were the answers 
dogmatic. Both spring from experiences that cover years 
of observation. 


Student Recognition 


In the United Lutheran Church as soon as work with 
women students was begun in an organized way in 1920, 
the Board of Education tried to impress upon pastors that 
the nurse in hospital training should be considered in 
all plans made for students. Why not? She is a student for 
at least three years. And her education is the type approved 
by modern educational procedures: she is being educated 
simultaneously both in theory and in practise. But that pro- 
cedure isolates her somewhat from fellow students, even 
though she may be taking her courses at the School of 
Nursing at a great state university. This primary fact of 
student status has been difficult to realize. In the census 
which the student secretaries of the Women’s Missionary 
Society in the various synods annually take for the Board 
of Education, fewer than 400 names of young women in 
Schools of Nursing were reported in 1925. In the 1939 census 
there were reported more than 1,000. No clearer testimony 
than this is needed to show the growing area of opportunity. 

In metropolitan centers, prior to 1920 of course, pastors 
of the Inner Mission served both student and graduate nurses 
in the institutions in which they had regular schedules of 
duties. Such service has included not only personal pas- 
toral care and counsel but the holding of regular services. 
The Inner Mission pastors in Philadelphia, for example, 
have held marvelously well-attended communion services 
in certain institutions. The Inner Mission Board and the 
Board of Education have recognized a common obligation 
to this group of professional women in the making. 

Concern about serving nurses was late in becoming man- 
ifest in the Lutheran Church. As early as 1886 the Episcopal 
Church began the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, which 
was founded ten years earlier in England. Chapters in many 
of the larger cities serve nurses other than those of the 
Episcopal Church. To its membership any Christian nurse 


_is invited. Some years ago several Lutheran nurses replied 


to some remarks and queries by saying: “But our Church is 
too late; a number of us who desired Christian fellowship 


have joined the St. Barnabas Guild.” There are other asso- 
ciations of Christian nurses which make strong appeal to 


some Lutheran nurses. 

Many evidences of 
intelligent concern in 
connection with the 
nurses of the Lutheran 
Church are now ap- 
parent. At the confer- 
ence of deaconesses 
held in September 1936 
at the Immanuel Dea- 
coness Institute, located 
at Omaha, Nebr., a com- 
mittee of outstanding 
women was appointed 
to study and work on a 
program: Deaconesses 
Anna Bergeland, Min- 
neapolis; Lena Brecklin, 
Brooklyn; Olive Cullen- 
berg, Omaha; Anna 
Ebert, Philadelphia; Ragna Lord, Chicago; Nanca Schoen, 
Milwaukee. 


Response to Leadership 

Nurses themselves—student and graduate—have responded 
to different forms of leadership offered in the Church. The 
first real fellowship of nurses in the United Lutheran 
Church was that in New York City effected in April 1933. 
This was the result of consistent work for years on the part 
of Deaconess Pearle Lyerly of the Church of the Advent, 
in which centers the work for Lutheran students at Colum- 
bia University. It is this Lutheran Nurses’ Guild which 
from the beginning has held an Ash Wednesday Communion 
Service. In Baltimore Sister Martha Hansen, directing sister 
of the Deaconess Motherhouse, and the Inner Mission work- 
ers have helped to stabilize the Guild. At the School of 
Nursing of Iowa State University, a Carthage College grad- 
uate, Miss Hazel Biederbeck, now a missionary nurse in 
Liberia, during her years of training led a group of her 
fellow students. 


Guilds Organized and Active 

The Lutheran Nurses’ Guild in Milwaukee goes back a 
few years to the consecrated work of ten or twelve nurses 
who formed themselves into a Guild Council. Their first 
general call brought together from every part of the city 
a group of about 200 nurses who enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Milwaukee Hospital. Under the leadership of their pres- 
ident, Miss Minnie Mary Beltz, R.N., who was one of the 
American Lutherans at the World Youth Conference in 
Amsterdam in 1939, they invited to a worth-while dinner 
meeting nurses of the Lutheran Church who were attending 
the Wisconsin State Nurses’ Convention. 

In Minneapolis a Lutheran Nurses’ Guild is building its 
membership from an incomplete list of 600 nurses. With 
special meetings which have brought out more than 100, 
there is also the opportunity of the regular Sunday evening 
meetings of the Luther Student Association of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Student chairmen, Pearl Howdeshell of 
the University Hospital and Betty Rue of the Abbott Hos- 
pital, have been assisted by Miss Hortense Hage of the staff 
of the Board of Education of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. 

Newest of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guilds is the one recently 
formed in Washington. What it may accomplish is a matter 
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of faith. But its charter members are a fact of record. They 
include Emily Kleb Eck, formerly executive secretary of 
the District of Columbia Graduate Nurses’ Association, and 
Major Julia O. Flikke, the directing head of the Army 
Nursing Corps. The first on the list is Miss Katherine Fahs, 
graduated in 1893 from the Training School for Nurses of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who in thirty years in the 
Lutheran Hospital in Guntur, India, trained more than 100 
nurses. 

The Chicago Lutheran Nurses’ Guild looks back upon four 
years of amazingly valuable history. It has had the happy 
backing of two great Lutheran hospitals, Augustana and 
Deaconess, with the wise counsel and encouragement of 
Miss Mabel Haggman and Sister Ragna Nord. It has fur- 
thermore profited by the connection of individual members 
with the Metropolitan Lutheran Student Association. The 
pastor for Lutheran students, the Rev. Charles W. Kegley, 
and the adviser, the Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist, have been 
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untiringly helpful. The occasional city-wide conference of 
Lutheran nurses has brought together hundreds of nurses 
from different parts of the Church. It is this Guild which 
has made the proposal that on May 16, 1940, a luncheon be 
held in Philadelphia to which. all Lutheran nurses be in- 
vited. At that time thousands of nurses will be in Philadel- 
phia for the biennial conventions of Public Health Nurses, 
National League of Nursing Education, and the American 
Nurses’ Association. 

The luncheon meeting planned in Philadelphia is spon- 
sored by leaders in the nursing profession—Edith A. Berg- 
quist, executive secretary of the Illinois State Nurses’ As- 
sociation; Beatrice Relter, dean of School of Nursing, Temple 
University; Edna Thornblade, president of Chicago Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild. Scores of professional women will meet one 
another for the first time as Lutheran church women. It is 
conceivable that the meeting will bring about an autonomous 
National Guild for Lutheran Nurses. 


The Challenge 


of Life Service 


By Miss Sarau Letter, Middletown, Md. 


OF COURSE you are interested! For what is more important 
than life, and what is of more interest to our Church than 
our young people? Today, more than ever before, in a 
world of mass movements and innumerable organizations, 
you as Christians everywhere, interested in the work and 
growth of the church, should be, and are, asking with gen- 
uine interest and concern: “What is the Luther League, the 
youth organization of the United Lutheran Church, offering 
our young people?” And today more than ever before in a 
world of material interests and rapid living, you as Chris- 
tians everywhere, interested in the spiritual growth of in- 
dividuals and in the spiritual leadership of tomorrow, ask 
particularly: “What is the Life Service Department of the 
Luther League? What do you mean by the challenge of 
Life Service?” Listen, then, to the meaning, the aims and 
the program of this department as it calls youth to Christ. 

Somewhere, sometime, in the life of every person is a 
problem, something that baffles and bewilders, something 
that causes pain and suffering that takes away the joy of 
living. Any person who has worked with individuals knows 
this truth. It is part of life itself that men must struggle in 
working out the development of their souls. We who believe 
as Christians know that our religion gives us faith and 
strength and courage if we will in all sincerity yield our 
wills to that of Almighty God and try to live out His will 
in our lives. It is selfishness ultimately that causes every 


problem. When man thinks and acts and desires for him- © 


self, forgetting a greater Power, he finds himself indeed 
miserable in facing life. It is here that Life Service speaks 
its message to our young people. Service is the exact op- 
posite of selfishness. The two cannot dominate the same 
heart at the same time. When one is doing something for 
somebody else or for God, one cannot be continually think- 
ing of himself. He who can give his life in service has found 
life’s deepest meaning as it was lived and interpreted by 
Jesus Christ. “I am among you as he that serveth. .. . He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant... . Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” There was no selfish- 
ness in the heart of Christ—and when we, too, have learned 
the meaning of Life Service, there will be less and less 
selfishness in us. 
Dedication of Self 

Life Service challenges youth in two important phases of 
their lives—the present and the future. The challenge of 
the present asks two questions: “What are you, as a young 


man or a young woman, what are you, in your own daily 
living, doing to help others? How are you helping in the 
church—yes, you as an individual, and you as a Luther 
Leaguer—what is your part in advancing the church’s pro- 
grams?” Fairness, loyalty, courage—these and other ideals 
have a high appeal for youth. Present to young people the © 
challenge of service, and they will follow. But service is 
not always easy. It is one thing to help others when it 
brings personal joy, when it takes little time, when you 
enjoy being with other people; it is quite another thing to 
help others when it brings personal suffering, when it de- 
mands the sacrifice of time you had reserved for pleasure, 
when you long to be alone. But Life Service does not say, 
“We call you to follow the ideal of service when and if you 
want to.” Life Service is all-demanding. It is a way of life. 
Through its ever-present challenge youth are led to ded- 
icate their own personal living to Christ. 

With this dedication comes their answer to the second 
question of the present. A young person consecrated to 
Christ’s cause of service will be serving in the church. Life 
Service urges that individuals and leagues give their time, 
their resources, and their abilities to their local churches in 
whatever way they may be needed. Many leagues are 
adopting projects which are definite forms of service. Others 
are aiming to have every leaguer, individually, working in 
the church. Always, Life Service aims to develop leaders 
and average members who are conscious of their respon- 
sibilities, who are willing to serve according to their abilities. 


A Life Service Scroll 


The challenge of the future demands careful thought and 
courageous action. It is the challenge of active, full-time 
service in the church—Life Service for all of life. Every 
young person through the program of the Life Service De- 
partment of the Luther League is urged to ask himself these 
questions: “Can I serve as a minister, a missionary, a dea- 
coness or a parish worker? Am I able? If I have the 
ability and the desired characteristics, what am I going to 
do about it?” Recognition to those leaguers who have an- 
swered, “Yes,” to this call to Christ’s service is given in 
various ways, principally through the use of the official Life 
Service flag. This is a Christian flag on which are mounted 
small crosses in commemoration of members of the Luther 
League who have entered one of the above-mentioned fields 
of service. The Luther League is now making available a 


e Service scroll for use by the congregation. The names 
of those in full-time service would be inscribed on this 
scroll, and it would be hung at some appropriate place in 
the church building. 

This is the message of Life Service. But then, from a 
twentieth century world comes the characteristic reply: 
“This is fine, but it is too idealistic. Be practical! Be prac- 
tical!” And because we realize that we must work toward 
the ideal of service in some definite ways, the Life Service 
Department does have a very definite program. This depart- 
ment is one of the three departments of the Luther League 
of America that carry on the work of this organization. 
Each of these departments has its own local, district, and 
state secretaries who are responsible for the presentation 
of the work in their departments. The Educational Depart- 
ment plans the material that is to be studied and presented 
in our devotional meetings; the Missionary Department 
keeps ever before us Christ’s command, “Go and tell”; the 
Life Service Department challenges the young people to 
live their beliefs, to keep their personal lives truly Chris- 
tian. This challenge is presented through a program center- 
ing about the goals toward which the leaguers are con- 
-tinually striving. This program is well summarized in the 
recommendations and the resolution passed at the conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America held at Long Beach, 
Calif., in the summer of 1939. They are as follows: 


Recommendations 


1. Full-time Service: That the whole program of the 
. Luther League be presented to the youth of the church with 
such increased consecration and enthusiasm as more ef- 
fectively to bring before a larger number the call and op- 
portunity of full-time Christian service in the gospel min- 
istry, missions, the diaconate, and in special parish work. 


2. Promotional Program Support: That special ways and 
means be suggested by the Life Service Department for the 
giving of intensified support to the promotional program of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 


_ 3. Greater League Consecration: That local leagues and 

individual leaguers be urged and aided by the Life Service 
program to help meet local congregational emergencies with 
a greater consecration and a more generous investment of 
their leisure time, trained talent, experienced leadership, 
and material possessions. 


4. More Ministers and Deaconesses: That in recognition 
of the fact that there is a definite shortage in the number of 
men preparing for the ministry, and the number of women 
preparing for the diaconate, and realizing that there is a 
greater demand for ministers and deaconesses, we recom- 
mend that the Life Service Department continue to give 
special attention to these grave problems confronting us. 

This program is presented through devotional meetings, 
particularly the meetings held on Life Service Day, which 
is the first Sunday in May. On this day, through discus- 
sions, pageants, and other programs the call to service is 
emphasized, the meaning of Life Service is presented, and 
young people dedicate and rededicate their lives to Christ. 
But no matter how many different ways of service are 
suggested, no matter how many definite plans are used, in 
Life Service the ideal is never sacrificed to the practical. 
Any organization can do things—it must to keep alive. But 
not every organization can and does challenge its members 
to follow Christ’s way of living for others, not only as an 
organization but as individuals. It is you who matters. It is 
Life Service which gives an answer to youth’s prayer: 
“God, just help me to live’—an answer which brings inner 
joy and satisfaction in the midst of changing values. And 
you who are older, you who as Christians have faced the 
_ joy and sorrow of living, you who know the problems of 
_ life, who have decided for yourselves upon life’s highest 


ASCENSION 


By D. Schmadeke Young, Daytona Beach, Florida 


Wirx the sunlight streaming on His dear face, 
With His features gleaming, clothed in spirit grace, 
Our Saviour stands, 
Raises His pierced hands 
In a final blessing 
To all creeds, all lands, 
Then, in clouds ascending, rises above, 
Where with God, unending, He rules in love. 


Silver clouds low massing, gilded and pearled, 
Hide the Saviour’s passing as He leaves the world. 
He is the Way, 
Guiding those who stray. 
He prepares the mansions 
Where blessed souls will stay. 
Sorrow is ended when Christ is King. 
Greet the Lord ascended with hearts that sing. 


COURAGE 


By Eleanor Frey, York, Pa. 


Keep me steady, God, that I may lift 
My torch of courage high 

That it may shine alike through calm 
Or storms that terrify. 


Keep me steady, God; though beaten down— 
Help me to rise again 

As a tree that bends beneath the storm 
Of wind or drenching rain. 


Keep me steady—give a quiet mind— 
Give understanding eyes 

That I may see and know Thy will 
All infinite and wise. 


Keep me steady, God, to lift my torch 
Of courage, shining bright— 

Somewhere along life’s road it may 
Touch flame to weaker light. 


values, be thankful that the leaders of our young people 
have helped to answer Christ’s challenge by giving to the 
Luther League the department of Life Service. May we as 
Christians throughout the world feel our unity in Christ 
when we pray together the prayer of those who would 
answer this challenge: “O God, grant me enough of the 
love of Christ in my heart to make me glad to serve.” 


Ir 1s reported that 32 per cent of Germany’s Protestant 
pastors have been mobilized for war and that more than 50 
per cent of the French Protestant pastors have been called 
to arms. Over half the missionaries of these belligerent 
nations are also in the trenches. Two of the French Prot- 
estant pastors, Henri Roser and Phillipee Dernier, who are 
conscientious objectors, are in prison awaiting trial. Even 
though the present Protestant situation is depressing, it is 
heartening to learn of the recent great gathering of Hungarian 
Protestants which was attended by thirty thousand people 
in Budapest. An additional twenty-five thousand school 
children attended the Protestant Youth section of the 
conference. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Is This Sunday Mother’s Day or Pentecost? 


By BENJAMIN Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


For the third time, the Rev. John Francis took the new 
red stole out of the box. He held it up, admiring it. He 
held it against the lace curtain of the living room. He 
fingered the embroidered cross at the neck, the tongues of 
flame at the ends. He smoothed the red Ely damask. Red, 
he thought, red, the color of blood, the color of fire, the 
symbolic color of ardent love. Red, the color of saints and 
martyrs, the color of the Holy Innocents; red, the color of 
Pentecost! Red, the color appropriate for the festivals and 
the anniversaries of the church! Then he murmured aloud, 
for his own ears loved the sound of the phrase, the blood 
of the martyrs, the seed of the church. 

Pastor Francis was awakened from his reveries by his 
wife calling to him from the kitchen. Her voice startled 
him for he had not heard her opening the door as she en- 
tered the house. 

“John, John,” she called. “I have just come from the 
store and I have something to tell you. I was talking to Mr. 
Brandt and he told me all about the Mother’s Day plans.” 

By that time, John Francis was facing his wife in the 
clean little kitchen of the parsonage. 

“Mother’s Day plans,” he repeated. 
Mother’s Day?” 

“They seem to make quite a bit of Mother’s Day in this 
parish,’ Mrs. Francis answered quietly. “One year they 
had a choir of fifty mothers and grandmothers sing ‘Faith 
of Our Mothers.’ Another time a large copy of Whistler’s 
‘Mother’ was placed in the chancel. They are not going to 
do that this year,’ she added quickly as she watched her 
husband slumping disgusted in the nearest chair. “It won't 
be so elaborate, Mr. Brandt says. The Martin Luther Bible 
Class will give red or white carnations to those present and 
a-framed picture of the Madonna to the oldest mother 
present. Mr. Brandt said, too, that you would undoubtedly 
preach a Mother’s Day sermon. The pastor always does.” 

“But it’s Pentecost this year! It’s Whitsunday! It’s the 
Sunday for our Communion Service,” Pastor Francis inter- 
rupted his wife. 

“Mr. Brandt remarked that,” she said. “He said, of course, 
we could postpone our Communion Service but then it 
really didn’t matter. It wouldn’t interfere anyway. On one 
side of the ‘Bulletin’ we could put something about Mother’s 
Day and on the other side something about the Communion. 
You know Mother’s Day is always the second Sunday in 
May while the date of Pentecost depends on the date of 
Easter.” 

“T know that!” Exasperation was supplanting the feeling 
of chagrin and disgust in the pastor’s heart. “We’re not going 
to change our Communion Service. We can’t postpone 
Pentecost. That’s the time for Communion anyway.” 


“What plans for 


II 

Pastor Francis returned to the solitude of his own study 
and his wife busied herself in the kitchen. If she had come 
with him, he would not have noticed her presence. His 
company was his own thoughts which shouted in his mind 
like angry voices, one more strident and raucous than the 
other. Pentecost, one thought cried above the others, the 
birthday of the church, next after Christmas and Easter, 
yet of the same rank! Pentecost, another added, the Day 
of Boldness and Gladness! Pentecost the Day of Rejoicing! 

Then his lips curled revealing the temper of his thought. 
His eyes were set like flint. “Christian people,” he spoke 
aloud, “Christian for generations, carried away by com- 
mercialism which parades under the guise of Mother’s Day.” 


Pentecost, his thoughts cried again, the Day to celebrate 
the Gift of the Holy Ghost, the Day to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper! Why had he ever come to this parish? Why? One 
thought asked him quietly why had he not been satisfied 
to remain a city missionary, ministering in his own way to 
those who needed him? Why? Why? 


Ill 

That night Pastor Francis and his wife ate their supper 
in almost complete silence. Seldom did either speak. The 
words of the Book of Acts rose, almost menacingly he 
thought, in his mind. “A sound from heaven . . . cloven 
tongues like as of fire. . . filled with the Holy Ghost... 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” He thought of the 
growth of the church from that day. He thought of the 
great significance of the Pentecost message. The words of 
the Whitsunday collect came to plague him in their beauty, 
“Didst teach the hearts of thy faithful people . . . the light 
of Thy Holy Spirit ...a right judgment in all things... 
rejoice in his holy comfort.” The members of his congre- 
gation needed the Spirit’s right judgment, he thought 
bitterly. 

Pentecost, when the church celebrates the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost! The beautiful phrases of the Liturgy haunted 
him, “Who . . . sitting at thy right hand, poured out the 
Holy Spirit . . . upon the chosen disciples . . . the whole 
earth rejoices with exceeding joy.” To think, he sighed 
aloud though he kept his thoughts to himself, that Christian 
men and women would pass by all this that is lovely and of 
good report and be lured by the commercialism, dignified 
by the name Mother’s Day, yet cheapened by its senti- 
mentality, its cards, its pink ribbons, its carnations with 
their funeral odor. 

John Francis’ wife too had reflected all day about this 
matter. Her thoughts had clustered about an oft-repeated 
statement of her husband. As she served the dessert, almost 
unconsciously she repeated it aloud. “You can’t compromise 
on a principle but you can on methods and ways of doing 
things.” 

Instantly John Francis looked up from his plate and she 
looked squarely into his eyes. 

“Doesn’t that apply to this question?” she asked half 
smiling. “The principles of the Whitsunday Communion 
need not be violated. The Communion Service can be held 
in the regular manner. Perhaps it will be the best Com- 
munion the congregation has ever had on Pentecost.” 

“John,” she continued, “you are the teacher and leader 
of this congregation. It’s not up to you to get excited. No 
one asked you to compromise your faith or violate your 
principles. You are only asked to add a few extra frills 
for Mother’s Day. Can’t you do that? Another thing, it 
will be a long time before this will happen again. Maybe 
by that time, Mother’s Day will be out of style.” 

“Another thing, John! You are just beginning your min- 
istry in this parish. We have been here scarcely two months. 
A decided position about something that will perhaps never 
occur again can cause permanent harm and misunderstand- 
ing. Let these good people distribute their carnations and 
pictures. It won’t hurt. 

“And better still,’ she paused thoughtfully to be sure of 
her words, “you are ingenious enough as a preacher to find 
some connection between Pentecost and Mother’s Day.” 

That was a challenge! John Francis knew it. Perhaps 
his good wife, usually publicly silent, who unknowingly had 
followed Kirkegaard’s admonition to women to create 


silence in the home, had something that was really worthy 


_ of his best consideration. Pastor Francis excused himself, 


i a ee 


rose from the table and went into his study. 


IV 


As never before, Pastor Francis consecrated every minute 
of time ordinarily devoted to study to the preparation of his 
Pentecost sermon. He tried to discover every possible re- 
lationship between the message of Pentecost and the real 
and abiding message of Mother’s Day. Pastor Francis was 
true and loyal to his mother. He had loved and cherished 
her all his life. He knew that she was proud of him and of 
whatever success he had achieved in his work. He knew 
that he owed her much, more than he could ever repay her. 
He was mindful of the fourth commandment, the first com- 
mandment to which God had added a promise. 

Nevertheless he knew as a preacher of the Gospel that 
Mother’s Day, a day of recognition on the part of the Amer- 
ican people, paled into insignificance when placed side by 
side with Pentecost. Pentecost, his thoughts came back to 
haunt him, the Day when the Holy Ghost descended upon 
the believing Christians! The Day when God’s power was 
manifested! The Day that marked the conversion of the 
Gentiles, the foundation of the Christian Church. 

The Christian Church, the home and refuge of mankind! 
The spiritual Jerusalem, the city of God! Then like a flash 
the words of St. Paul ran back and forth in his mind like 
chariots of light, “Jerusalem, mother of us all.” These 
words were the words he needed. They would be the link, 
the golden link, to help him in his dilemma. They would 
be the bridge to bridge the chasm that yawned in his 
thought, dividing his mind. He reached for his New Testa- 
ment. That night he solved his problem. An hour with his 
Bible showed him many texts suitable for his sermon. Finally 
he chose one and began his preparation in earnest. 


V 

“Pentecost, day of rejoicing had come. The church of the 
village 

Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen. On the spirit of 
the belfry, 

Decked with a brazen cock, the friendly flames of the 
spring-sun 

Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by apostles afore- 
time,”’* 


Most persons who attended service that morning in the 
hundred odd American denominations were perhaps more 
conscious of Mother’s Day than they were of Pentecost. 
Advertisements, commercialism clad in the garments of 
filial devotion, had left its impress upon practically every 
American home that bright May morning. Only serious- 
minded Christians schooled in the historical forms of 
liturgical worship were conscious that above all this day 
was Pentecost. Among these of the latter class was the 
Rev. John Francis. 

When Pastor Francis entered the church that morning, 
several ushers with boutonnieres were on hand to welcome 
him. In the corner near the stairs leading up to the balcony, 
he noticed that several tables had been placed. On these 
tables were boxes full of carnations to be given to the wor- 
shipers that morning. The head usher had kept the figures 
from the previous year when there had been requests for 
217 red carnations and 234 white ones. 

Mr. Brandt, unmindful of his pastor’s deep chagrin which 
now was pretty well concealed, had presented the congre- 
gation with 700 miniature copies of Whistler’s famous pic- 


_ ture of his mother. They were to be a token of this day. 


The service began with the strong, virile hymn about 


_ which there is not the slightest trace of sentimentality, 


“Come, O come, Thou quickening Spirit, Thou for ever art 
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divine.” The service took its usual course beginning with the 
abbreviated Order for Public Confession. 

During the hymn before the sermon, Mrs. Francis smiled 
as she sang the words. She knew this hymn had not been 
selected at random. Her husband had accepted the chal- 
lenge. He, by the Spirit’s aid, was trying to lead his people 
from the things of the moment to the things that abide. 


Alleluia! not as orphans 
We are left in sorrow now; 
Alleluia! He is near us, 
Faith believes, nor questions how. 
Though the cloud from sight received Him, 
When the forty days were o’er, 
Shall our hearts forget His promise: 
“IT am with you evermore”? 


At first the text struck Mrs. Francis as a bit odd. It was 
Verse One of the Second Epistle of St. John. “The elder unto 
the elect lady and her children whom I love in truth.” The 
explanation that followed the reading of the text justified 
his selection. For this Lady was a famous and glorious 
Lady, famous since the day of Pentecost. She was the Chris- 
tian Church, the mother of all her children, and the apostle 
greeted her, elect and beloved. 

Jesus Christ had not left His followers as orphans upon 
the face of the earth when His visible Presence was with- 
drawn. The Holy Ghost came in their hearts, filling their 
lives with His unction and power. Through the Holy Ghost, 
the church had been gathered, enlightened and sanctified. 
The words of Cyprian, whom Lutherans seldom quote, ap- 
plied when understood correctly, “He cannot have God for 
his Father who will not have the Church for his Mother.” 

For when Jesus used human words to describe man’s 
relation to God, he called God Father, and thus today when 
devout Christians speak of the church, they call her Mother 
Church. This is as it should be, for her protecting wing is 
ever willing to offer God’s children shelter and refuge. 

“Today,’ Pastor Francis concluded, “Pentecost and 
Mother’s Day fall on the same day. As we honor our 
mothers on earth, our attention is called anew to this re- 
lationship, this way that God shows His love for mankind. 
Today the Christian Church, the Mother of us all, is beset 
by anxieties, problems, and vicissitudes and yet ever cares 
for her children. Some day, as Christ’s Bride, she shall be 
presented pure and blameless to her Lord in His glory.” 


O Mother dear, Jerusalem! 
When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see? 
O happy harbor of God’s saints! 
O sweet and pleasant soil! 
In thee no sorrow can be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 


*From the poem of Esaias Tegner, ‘‘Nattvardsbarn,”’ translated into 
English by Longfellow as “The Children of the Lord’s Supper.” 


“STOP” “LOOK” “LISTEN” 


THE story is that a railroad paid a great price for these 
three words. They are a condensation of wisdom, and have 
saved many a life. It costs us nothing to turn to St. Paul 
and read the same thing in substance. He didn’t have to 
dodge railroad trains and automobiles, but he did have to 
walk carefully along dark and dangerous roads. So he said, 
“Walk circumspectly.” That was intelligible in the days of 
King James. We say, “Watch your step,” and the railroads 
say, “Stop, Look, Listen.” It all comes to the same. We 
had better look out, or we are going to stumble and fall, or 
be run over by evil forces about us.—E. R. McCauley. 
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A LONE CHAMPION 


You may not approve the declaration that the man 
referred to in this column is entitled to the word “lone.” 
But if Cyrus, Alexander, Constantine, Charles, Fred- 
erick, and others are properly called “the great,” then 
certainly Athanasius, to whose name writers have added 
the phrase contra mundum, “against the world,” is in 
a class by himself. . 

Probably to only a few of THE LUTHERAN’S readers 
is either the name or title familiar. But with that of 
which he for several decades was the lone champion 
all the confirmed members of the Lutheran Church 
have an intimate acquaintance. When at Whitsunday 
and at other communion services our confession of faith 
is in the words of the Nicene instead of the Apostles’ 
Creed, you can properly honor for the defense of that 
sixteen-hundred-year-old document this one man. 


We call it the Nicene Creed because it was framed 
and adopted (part of its Third Article excepted) at a 
little town in Asia Minor called Nicaea. The period was 
that of the first Constantine, who established the city 
of Constantinople and who in A. D. 313 made Chris- 
tianity the official religion of the Roman empire. 

It was this Constantine who undertook to get rid of 
theological controversies and episcopal rivalries by 
agreement of authorities instead of by acrid debates that 
sometimes reached the stage of unseemly brawls. Having 
himself experienced the difficulties which the civil 
power encounters from lack of unity, he was quite 
prepared to see the advantages of a united church. He 
therefore invited the 381 bishops who were directing 
the Christian Church of the year 325 to assemble at 
Nicaea and undertake to reach an agreement. They 
met in a conference which Constantine himself attended 
and sat in the chair of the presiding officer. 

However, an agreement was reached with the excep- 
tion of the Third Article of the Nicene Creed, which 
was completed in the year 381, and the bishops returned 
to their dioceses. When, however, the presence of the 
emperor and his ability to enforce a decision had faded, 
the controversies again arose. It was during these con- 
troversies that Athanasius stood stoutly for the tenets 
that were expressed at Nicaea. Under his leadership 
and by virtue of the impressions which grew out of the 
sufferings through which he passed that testified to his 
sincerity, the Nicene Creed, completed in the second 
great council which was held at Constantinople, became 
the accepted doctrine of the church. 


It is interesting to note that the sections of Chris- 
tendom that did not submit to the Trinitarianism, of 
which the Nicene Creed is the expression, became minor 
sects with reference to the great body of Christian 
believers. Notable among the churches that fell away 
from their more numerous brethren by unwillingness 
to accept the Nicene Creed were the Coptic Church in 
Egypt, the Armenian group in Asia Minor, and some 
other small parties. All lost influence. 


‘your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 


THE LUTHERAN 


SACRED SENTENCES 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path. Psalm 119:105 
“Against the darkness outer f 
God’s light His likeness takes i 


And He from the mighty doubter, 
The great believer makes.” | 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 


Proverbs 1:7 


“Things done well and with a care, exempt themselves 
from fear.” 


And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 


Matthew 3:10 


“Nothing great is produced suddenly, since not even 
the grape or the fig is.” 


* * * 


Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. Matthew 6:1 


“Charity is a virtue of the heart and not of the hands.” 


* * * 


I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

Romans 1:16 


“The Gospel is the gratuitous forgiveness of sins for 
Christ’s sake.” 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 


Isaiah 55:8 


“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 

The Lord make His face shine upon thee and be 
gracious unto thee; 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace.” 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; and 
the people whom he hath chosen for his own in- 
heritance. Psalm 33:12 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy: 
Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can create, and He destroy.” 


. 
; 


Saat Sah ahem ee 


- May 1, 1940 


or! he 


AND OBSERVATIONS 


Classic poetry has dealt extensively with man’s dis- 
covery of fire, but a good argument can be made for the 
greater value of light. Without illuminants the hours 
which can be used for work are only during sunlight. 

In the realms of mind and soul truth is light. Hence 
the Bible is the world’s lamp for vision. 


A lady commented about another member of her sex, 
“She is highly sophisticated.” Inquiry yielded the infor- 
mation that the term used meant a group of effects 
derived from experiences in the world which had made 
the lady “worldly wise” and “absolutely fearless.” 

The correct conclusions given us by experience justify 
fear—of consequences of judgment, of God. 


Since one cannot have two trees in one place, the 
farmer in developing an orchard ruthlessly replaces a 
barren tree with one on which fruit will grow. Also 
he destroys thorn trees to make a place for those bearing 
olives and figs. 

Similarly the Creator does not permit evil to flourish. 
Good is favored to repress evil. 


What really justifies generosity to others is “out of 
sight,’ humanly speaking. The connections are invisible 
but they begin with somebody’s prayer, “God help me.” 
And then God by a mystery of His providence brings 
to a believer the situation and says by revelation, Do it 
for him and enable Me to answer his prayer. 


Modern preachers and writers are found who say 
of the Gospel of our Lord that it is dynamite. In thus 
speaking of the promise of forgiveness for Christ’s sake 
they are using the Greek word which Paul employed 
when he referred to the power of God unto salvation. 

But a better derivative is dynamo. The latter is a 
means of generating power. So also is the Gospel. 


The astronomer Kepler, was it not, who, after follow- 
ing the stars in their paths across the sky, murmure4, 
“O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee.” That is, 
heavenly bodies were ordained by their Creator and 
testify to His plans and sovereignty. 

But the Prophet gives us a more arresting truth. 
Isaiah has had experiences in the spiritual realm, where 
his Creator’s will and purposes have so reached hir- 
as to permit of their expression in words. Thereby th~ 
divine and the human form contacts. Comparisons and 
contrasts are possible. 


Critics of religion say God cannot be on both sides in 
a war, and therefore one group’s prayers are futile. 
Abraham Lincoln had the correct idea about God in 
wartime. When a delegation of clergymen visited him 


during the War between the States and said they were 


asking God to be on the Northern side, Mr. Lincoln 
advised them to pray that the North might be on Go1’s 


_ side. A great principle was therein implied. 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


By Carolena Nolde Stoner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PRAISE and magnify Thy Name, 
Oh Lord, our strength and stay; 
Through all eternity the same, 
Our help and guide today. 


When heathen rage and empires fall, 
Thy might and power still stand; 

Thy Voice still sounds the pleading call, 
Thy Love holds forth her hands. 


Could but the nations heed Thy Word, 
Bid strife and warfare cease, 

No more would war’s alarms be heard, 
But holy hymns of peace. 


Lord, for that peace we humbly pray, 
Oh, cleanse our hearts from sin; 

Peace cannot come with us to stay, 
When hearts are dark within. 


Create in us clean hearts, oh Lord, 
Restore Thy joy again, 

Till men and nations heed Thy Word 
And peace returns to reign. 


A POSITIVE FAITH 


THERE is much doubt and uncertainty about religion 
today. The Lutheran Church teaches and preaches the 
old Gospel of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, crucified and risen from the dead. We are right 
with God not because of the quantity or quality of the 
good we do. We are right with God when we trust Him. 
God forgives our sin and we have peace of conscience 
when we confess our sin and trust in Jesus, seeking the 
holiness which is in Christ. It is not the good we do or 
the character we have attained which saves us, but our 
faith in Jesus Christ our Saviour. This is the center of 
the Bible, the heart of God’s revelation and of His deal- 
ing with men. We believe in the whole Bible, but we 
value and interpret all its statements in the light of this 
central truth and as related to it. We receive God's 
Word and the Sacraments and other mysteries of Chris- 
tian truth, not because we can understand and explain 
them satisfactorily, but because we trust Him and 
believe His Word is true-——Board of Education Tract. 


WITNESS-BEARING 


Last Sunday morning the Rev. Carl Yaeger told us a 
winning church must be a witnessing church. What is a 
witnessing church? It is a group of working Christians 
who are so spiritually minded that they cannot put 
Christ in a closet until next Sunday morning. 

“Tt is a glorious privilege,” said he, “for the Christian 
to talk of Christ to his neighbors on the bus or next 
door. We ourselves learn by giving and by talking of 
Christ.” —Congregation’s Bulletin. 


- 
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THE LUTHERAN 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JuLius 


Pope Pius XII, as Head of the temporalities of the Roman 
Church, recently exercised his authority to deny recognition 
to the Wang Ching-wei puppet government at Nanking. 
Instead he decided to continue his support of the nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek located at Chungking. The 
reason he offers, however, is ecclesiastical rather than 
diplomatic, for it is based upon the reports of Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China. These have assured the Vatican that 
“Generalissimo Chiang has enforced a fair degree of respect 
for missionaries in his territory, while in territories nom- 
inally controlled by the Japanese, 1 bishop, 28 priests, 4 
monks and 7 nuns have been killed.” Pope Pius naturally 
doubts the advertised freedom and superior advantages of 
the “come-on” government of Wang. Perhaps the Vatican’s 
past negotiations with puppets have proven unsuccessful. 


George Bernard Shaw Does not like the Church of Eng- 
land’s Book of Common Prayer, and he chose to use St. 
Martin’s Review, the parish magazine of. London’s famous 
church of St.. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to say so. Shaw’s 
judgment is based primarily on the burial service, which he 
thinks “should be scrapped as altogether too macabre.” 
This attitude was called forth by Mr. Shaw’s experience at 
his mother’s funeral. His sister, who originally made the 
arrangements, had left instructions “to cut the chaplain out”; 
but at the last moment the competent George Bernard 
found himself unable to dismiss his mother’s friends without 
a word or gesture, so he “had to improvise a funeral ora- 
tion on the spot.” Evidently the impromptu quasi-sermon 
was not a success in Shaw’s opinion, but he decided to lay 
the blame on the inadequacies of the Prayer Book. Mr. Shaw 
also disapproves of the marriage service because, as he says, 
“when it came to assuming that, as marriage is a consum- 
mation of original sin, it must be understood on this occa- 
sion as symbolical of the union of Christ with the Church, 
the intrusion of sophistical humbug on a deeply serious 
occasion became intolerable.” Mr, Shaw was likewise in- 
clined to be critical of the baptismal service, but surprisingly 
abstained from comment because he has had no experience 
as a father. Unfortunately (or fortunately?) a proper ap- 
proach to all these worthy subjects calls for qualities that 
the self-confident and self-satisfied George Bernard Shaw 
does not possess, and that robs his criticism of all value, or 
even of serious consideration. It must have been humiliat- 
ing to him finally to be compelled to admit that “he has 
found himself unable—as yet—to write a new prayer book.” 
But to the extent of our information no one other than 
G. B. regrets this failure. 


The Soviet’s Atheistic Plan is gradually breaking down. 
In the first flush of its arrogance it closed the churches and 
martyred the clergy and the faithful. Later it sensed the 
need of education to enforce its decrees. Still later it com- 
plained that the religious were stubborn, and very incon- 
siderate of the Soviet’s patience and generous attempts to 
enlighten them. The Soviet’s latest pronunciamento, how- 
ever, is a virtual confession of defeat and a formal capitula- 
tion. Pravda, the chief organ of the Soviet’s Central Com- 
mittee, has recently announced that no campaign will hence- 
forth be directed “against ministers and rabbis, nor will 
administrative pressure be used to fight religion.” There is, 
however, a subtle rider attached to this capitulation: “Our 
new policy is based on the simple fact that when people 
are economically well provided for, then they do not look 
for aid from heaven. ... True followers of Lenin and Stalin 
must realize that religious prejudices are built on a ma- 
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terialistic basis, which actually means that one is apt to be 
religious when one does not feel well on earth.” The Soviet, 
therefore, intends to see that those citizens “who are re- 
ligiously inclined should have their economic situation im- 
proved to the point where they will feel that it is the Soviet, 
not any god, who is helping them.” In some ways this is a 
more serious menace than persecution ever came to be; but 
material security, based on a manufactured national pros- 
perity, has always been a sorry reed on which to lean. 
Nevertheless, we might well ask ourselves whether this 
Soviet reasoning really describes the foundation of faith, 
especially our own. 


Norwegians and Danes in England sought comfort in 
churches (April 14) by gathering to sing Luther’s majestic 
hymn of defiance, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” The 
Norwegians, led by their country’s Minister to England, 
Erik Colban, assembled in the little Norwegian Seaman’s 
Mission Church at Rotherhithe, Kent, to worship with the 
sailors from Norwegian ships stranded by the war in the 
Thames. The Danes gathered in St. Clement Dane’s Church, 
in the Strand, London, for the same purpose. The Danish 
Minister to England, Count Eduard Reventlow, was present 
to worship and sing with his compatriots as Pastor Jensen, 
of the Danish Legation, sought to encourage his country- 
men with a sermon on the words, “Let not your hearts be 
troubled” (John 14: 27). This was the text which the reg- 
ular Norwegian pastor, Ursin, had used in the same church 
in the morning. 


The Mormons of the reorganized branch, whose head- 
quarters are located at Independence, Mo., are up in arms. 
The object of their anger is Vardis Fisher’s vivid “best 
seller” presentation) of Mormonism, “Children of God,” 
which, by the very nature of its material, offers an intimate 
picture of the life, thoughts and practices of the founder, 
Joseph Smith. It is natural that the “reorganized” branch 
of Mormonism should be the first to protest. Israel A. Smith, 
one of the four remaining grandsons of the original Joseph 
Smith, is the head of this group, and he has family reasons 
for feeling that the book is a “malicious libel on the life and 
character of Joseph.” Ties of blood would naturally voice 
the defence that Mormonism never “practiced or taught 
polygamy, and there was no competent evidence that Joseph 
Smith ever did.” However, the burden of proof does not 
rest with Vardis Fisher. That belongs in this case to those 
who are seeking refuge in mere denial. The records are too 

-many and too precise, especially those that appear in the 
Mormon documents themselves before they were “edited” 
by later more sensitive generations. There is, for instance, 
the Edmunds law against bigamy, advocated by Abraham 
Lincoln and called forth by the brazenly defiant practices 
of the Mormons at the time of the polygamous “revelations” 
proclaimed by the Mormon heads. There is also the un- 
premeditated testimony of a rare little book, which was in- 
deed written on behalf of the Mormons by the wife of Gen- 
eral Thomas L. Kane, at the time a representative of the 
United States government in Utah. In the pages of “Twelve 
Mormon Homes” she speaks repeatedly of meeting plural 
wives, and cites the remark of Joseph Smith’s first plural 
wife, that “Brother Joseph” had revealed the doctrine to 
her thirty-six years before. This was in 1874. This present 
defence by the reorganized Mormons is a pleasing testimony 
to their current moral sensitiveness, and should be accepted 
as such—unless a new “revelation” should be issued, or the 
old one revamped. 


“May 1, 1940 


OURS ALSO 
Christianity’s Rights to the Old Testament Defended 
By Pastor Paul H. Schmidt, Lineboro, Maryland 


Anti-Semitism is one of those ugly monsters that seems 
never to cease periodically to rear its hideous form in our 
Western civilization. Like some persistent malady, it breaks 
out in spite of the best efforts of sound thinking Christian 
people. Today sincere, informed Christians everywhere 
would like to see a better understanding established be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, and they are willing to adopt any 
legitimate method to gain that end. 

However, it is right at this point that we must disagree 
with the method outlined by Minister John Haynes Holmes 
in his article, “Stealing the Old Testament” (Christian 
Century, February 21, 1940). In it he summons fellow- 
ministers to show their congregations at every proffered 
opportunity that the Jewish people are worthy of our re- 
spect because the Old Testament belongs to them and them 
alone. He accuses the early Christians as well as the Chris- 
tian Church of today of stealing the Old Testament from 
the Jews. “What we have in this inclusion of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian Bible is an act of gross and gigantic 
plagiarism,” are his words. 

But such a claim is hardly sustained by the facts of his- 
tory. Cast aside the whole factor of race, and notice that 
the Hebrew faith in which Jesus was reared, in which the 
disciples were nourished, and in which all the writers of 
the New Testament were trained, was carried along by all 
of them into the new era which they introduced. It was 
theirs to take. They never lost it or cast it aside. Paul was 
not ashamed of the fact that he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. To set aside the Old Testament was farthest 
from Jesus’ mind, for it was He Who said, “Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill.” (Matt. 5:17.) Then, too, 
the writer of the First Gospel went to considerable trouble 
to assure his readers that the account which he was about 
to write had a close, yes, undetachable connection with 
the Old Testament. Of what value is the lineage outlined 
in his first chapter except to tie up Jesus and the great 
work of this great Son of God with the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings? 


Properly Interested 


That which we call Christianity today has as much right 
to call itself the rightful heir of the Old Testament as does 
so-called orthodox Judaism of today. I say this on the old 
principle that “possession is nine-tenths of the law.” The 
Christian religion never lost possession of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even the early Christian Church never repudiated 
its ancient Scriptures. Paul exhorted the Ephesians to be 
filled “with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms, 
etc.” Again, in the thirteenth chapter of The Acts, Paul, 
using the peculiar exegesis of his time in his sermon to the 
congregation at Pisidian Antioch, lays hold on his Old 
Testament psalms time and again to connect Jesus with the 
ancient Scriptures. 

The Christian constituency never repudiated the Old 
Testament, nor even the synagogue. It was the synagogue 
that repudiated the Christians and their new Way. The 
young man whom Jesus healed of his blindness according to 
the ninth chapter of John, did not ask to be dismissed from 
the synagogue but, according to the thirty-fourth verse, 
the Jews in authority were the ones who “cast him out.” 
It was this general expulsion of the Jews of the “Way” 
which forced these ecclesiastical refugees to form a new 
organization and to adopt a new name. This took place in 
those crucial days because the positions of religio-political 
power were in the hands of those who did not respect the 
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true Old Testament as they should. They did not represent 
the Judaism of the classical Hebrew prophets. They rep- 
resented a Judaism which was guilty of backsliding into 
the heresy of Pharisaism. 

Now, because a group has been expelled from an or- 
ganization, it doesn’t necessarily follow that they must sur- 
render all the ideas and writings which they rightfully 
claimed as their own under the old order. Especially is 
this true, if this small, expelled group still looks upon itself 
as a rightful, legal descendant of the former order. Although 
a son is expelled from the home of his father there is no 
rule or power on earth that can make that son forfeit the 
intellectual ability or accomplishments of his mind which 
originally came as a hereditary and parental gift in the 
former days of mutual love and esteem. Again we illus- 
trate: Protestantism is the result of the expulsion of the 
Reformers and their followers from the organization gen- 
erally known as the Roman Catholic Church. Yet, I as a 
Protestant may claim Augustine of Hippo, or the beautiful 
hymns of Bernard of Clairvaux, just as much a part of my 
religious heritage as dare Mr. Pacelli of Vatican City. 
Augustine and Bernard are just as much in the direct line 
of my religious heritage as they are in the religious heritage 
of a modern Roman Catholic. 


A Christian Possession 

Why, then, may not the Christian say that the Old Testa- 
ment is his book? Jesus made it clear that the true sons 
of Abraham are they who work the works of Abraham (John 
8: 39). In so far as Jesus did that, and in so far as the 
Christian follows in those footsteps of Jesus, to that extent 
the Christian has as much right to call the Old Testament 
his as has the sincere Jew of today. 

The Old Testament belongs to the Christian. It is a part 
of his Bible. He recognizes it as a part of the revelation of 
God unto men. In fact, it is an indispensable part in the 
chainlike story of salvation. It is a part of the Christian 
story of salvation showing the eternal purpose of God to 
save mankind from its sins. It shows the persistent efforts 
of this exceedingly patient Being on man’s behalf finally 
climaxed in the sending of His Son. The Christian must 
include the Old Testament in his Bible, and he has a right 
to include it because it is his by direct heritage. We share 
it with the Jews because it rightfully belongs to both of us. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD” 


By Carolena Nolde Stoner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


He loved the picture, and so oft would ask 
To have the sweet old story told 

Of the Good Shepherd: ’twas a welcome task, 
To tell how Jesus’ loving arms enfold 

Even His little lambs with tender care, 

Keeping them safe and ever happy there. 


On either side of Jesus in that scene, 

Walk two grown sheep with peaceful eyes; 
One watches Jesus, as with face serene 

He gazes where the lambkin sleeping lies, 
Within His arms so peaceful and at rest, 
As if to say, “His care is safe and best.” 


So we, too, walk beside our Saviour kind, 
And gaze into His loving face, 

Brushing aside the bitter tears that blind, 
That we may see in that safe place, 

Our fittfé lamb held safe in Jesus’ arm, 

Not lost, but evermore kept safe from harm. 


[Written in memory of Benjamin F. Stoner, June 21, 1928-March 11, 1935] 
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2789 Accessions to Membership 
Since Easter 1939 | 
2500 ieee alee Geeta ava 
1,564 29,754 23,925 53,679 ! 
Infant Baptisms - - - - - 20,652 
2 A DECADE OF REPORTED ACCESSIONS 
000 Parishes Adult Baptism Letter & 
Year Reporting & Confirmation Otherwise Total 
1931 1,407 27,013 22,712 49,756 
1932 1,330 26,289 19,753 45,382 
1500 1933 1,401 27,006 29,947 48,021 
1934 1,384 25,826 18,331 44,264 
1935 1,406 27,995 20,002 48,090 
1936 1,402 25,954 18,207 44,333 
1937 1,488 26,625 20,721 47,346 | 
1000 1938 1,653 31,761 25,755 57,542 . 
1939 1,581 30,569 24,535 55,118 
1940 1,564 29,754 23,925 53,679 


PARISH AVERAGES 
500 


WHEN one divides the sums in columns 
three, four and five he obtains what might 
be called the averages per congregation of 
accessions. For “Baptisms and Confirma- 
tion” the number is 19.07. For accessions 
“By Letter” and “Otherwise” it is 14.6. 
Averaging the fifth column in the same 
way gives 34.3 as the average total. 

Comparisons of the period covered by 
1940’s averages with those of previous 
years shows slight decreases. In 1937, the 


total which was reported from 1,488 par- 
ishes, was 36.5. In 1931, 1,407 pastors re- 
ported the receipt of 49,756 persons, an 
average of 35.3. 

Infant Baptisms average 13.2 per repor‘. 
Previous averages are: 1925, 17.2; 1926, 
14.7; 1929, 14.8; 1933, 14.8; 1936, 12.8. It 
seems unsafe to formulate a conclusion 
concerning the birth rate in homes of the 
United Lutheran Church from the reports 
on Infant Baptisms. 


Of 2,789 pastors 1,225 did not report in time for tabulations. 


Our Preaching in the Present Crisis—I 


By THE Rey. ArTHUR J. Hai, D.D., Orrville, Ohio 


Boru at Oxford and Madras the voice of the Church was 
heard, and we may now pass on to listen again to things 
which may be greatly helpful in directing us aright in the 
determination of the issue we are considering. 

Here is the voice of the Church from Oxford: “If war 
breaks out, then pre-eminently the church must manifestly 
be the church, still united as one body of Christ, though the 
nations wherein it is planted fight each other, consciously 
offering the same prayers that God’s Name may be hallowed, 
His Kingdom come, and His Will be done in both, or all the 
warring nations. This fellowship of prayer must at all costs 
remain unbroken.” 

And here is the voice of the Church from Madras: “Once 
plunged into modern warfare in which all the resources 
of the state are mobilized, men can do comparatively little 
to remedy the situation. Christians should, nevertheless, 
refuse to accept a break in fellowship, and should use every 
material and spiritual means to cherish their sense of broth- 
erhood in Christ. Moreover, in the very course of war, 
Christians of the conflicting nations and the whole ecumen- 
ical fellowship should pray and strive for peace, not the 
mere cessation of hostilities, but the establishment of just 
relationships.” 

From this we can and, I think, should go on to at least 


two utterances from our own church, one of very recent 
origin, the other going back to the period of the World War. 

Quite recently the National Lutheran Council declared: 
“Today—particularly in the hour of crisis—we Lutherans 
in America must never permit our judgments to be colored 


.or distorted by our nationalistic origins. Wherever we were 


born, we are now Americans. The protection of the state is 
given us here, and here our loyalties are due.” 


An Earlier Declaration 

Then as I have said, at the time of a previous war in 
which we were directly involved, our church made. a deeply 
significant and memorable “Declaration of Faith and 
Service.” 

“We affirm,” we officially declared, “our unshaken belief 
that the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ still 
provides the only remedy for the ills with which the world’s 
life is afflicted. Only the Spirit of God can remove the 
world’s evil and soothe its hurt. He comes to men no other- 
wise than through the Gospel of Jesus Christ, convincing 
the world of sin and of righteousness and of judgment, 
opening men’s eyes upon the vision of the highest good and 
filling their lives with the courage of the highest hope. 
Because we do so believe, we are conscious that there rests 


} 
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f - upon the church of today a peculiarly grave and solemn 


responsibility, for it is the church which must preach that 


Bi Gospel in which the sole hope of the world is to be found. 


The church must therefore remind itself anew of the charter 
by which Christ assigned its duties and limited its respon- 
sibility when he said: ‘Go ye into all the world and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them and teaching them 
to do all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ It must 
exclude from its programs every form of activity which 
does not contribute to the accomplishment of that end. __ 

“We believe that in these days the Gospel calls the whole 
world to'repentance. The law of the Kingdom of God de- 
elared in the Sermon on the Mount is the one divinely 
given and -permanently valid law for all associations and 
groups of men by whatever name they may be called, 
whether family, state, nation, church, club, union, society, 
party or any other. It is kept only when men live together 
in the spirit of love and self-denial and service. 

“We believe that the Gospel can remake what has been 
destroyed; that it can sweeten relations that have been 
embittered; draw together those who have been apart and 
restore health to the wounded body of the world. There- 
fore, the church must declare the truth that the abiding 
unity of man with man is brought to pass, only through the 
reconciliation of men to God. It must proclaim the Father- 
hood of God even over children who are erring and dis- 
obedient and rebellious; and the brotherhood of men even 
though they are at enmity, and the certain victory of love, 
even though hate may seem to rule. 


Practice as Well as Preaching 

“We believe that the church must preach the Gospel by 
its deeds no less than by its words. In the destitution and 
physical distress that are afflicting large parts of the world, 
the church in America should see an opportunity of imme- 
diate Christian service, unexampled in all its history. In 
the call of our needy brethren beyond the seas, we should 
hear the voice of Christ, Who in them is hungry and thirsty 
and naked and sick and in prison. And because this destitu- 
tion and distress are so widespread that the organization of 
the church cannot hope to afford adequate relief, it must 
also support to the limit of its power the general agencies 
and organizations which are endeavoring to supply that 
physical want. 

“We believe that the church must also endeavor to be 
itself an example of the Gospel it preaches, and to show, 
even in its outward life, the characteristics of the Kingdom 
of God. We therefore believe that the only local boundaries 
which the church can accept are those which were set by 
Christ when He said: ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to all nations.’ The church cannot consent to 
limit its activity to any one nation or group of nations; to 
any one race or group of races. Its work of preaching must 
be for all people; its works of mercy for all who are in 
need.” 

With these declarations then before us it would seem that 
our way is rather clearly marked, and it would appear also 
that the question as to “what our preaching should deal 
with in this present crisis” is not so difficult to answer. 

First of all, in the very broadest and yet most absolute 
sense, we are to preach the Gospel. Our problem at last is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ as over against iniquity and sin. 
And as our church has well said: “The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ provides the only remedy for the ills with which the 
world’s life is afflicted.” Let us believe this and let our 
preaching at all times attest this conviction. 


Call to Repentance 
Another thing, directly in this connection, which should 
characterize our preaching at this time, is the call to re- 
pentance. But let us preach “repentance” in its most fun- 
damental meaning; not, that is to say, as primarily weeping 
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and wailing and sitting in sackcloth and ashes, but, rather 
as a consciousness and conviction of evil and a willingness 
to forsake it that one may cleave to the good. In many ways 
this purpose of so presenting evil that people will abhor it 
and forsake it and of so presenting good on the other hand 
that people will love it and cleave to it, will find timely 
and convincing illustrations in the things of the present. 

But there are special New Testament truths which need 
now to be held in mind and to be made to stand out clearly. 
One of these is the essential unity of mankind and another 
is the brotherhood of men. 

Again and again in official declarations, as we have ob- 
served, the church is insisting that a “world-wide Christian 
fellowship” shall remain unbroken. We will do well to 
guard ourselves in our preaching against anything and 
everything that might tend to arouse any racial feeling or to 
stir up hatred. We will do well deliberately to purpose 
that our utterances and our acts shall at all times promote 
unity and brotherhood, forbearance and goodwill. 

I should like to commend to all in this connection a chap- 
ter in Dr. Jefferson’s splendid book, “The Building of the 
Church.” The chapter I am referring to is on “Building the 
Brotherhood.” The brilliant author is contending through- 
out for a new realization of the New. Testament ideal of 
Christian Brotherhood. And he makes it perfectly clear 
that the place in his mind for all preachers to begin is within 
the circle of their own church. He says: “There is not an 
industrial or social or racial problem which can be dealt 
with outside so profoundly as inside the Christian Brother- 
hood. When you straighten out the tangled relations of 
your church members to one another, you are contributing 
to the solution of social problems everywhere. When you 
soften class aversions and racial antagonisms within your 
congregation you are helping to solve the most baffling of 
the world complications. When you induce all sorts and 
conditions of men to live together as brethren in your own 
church communion, you are hastening the day when men 
the wide world over shall be brothers. Humanity is in the 
making, and the church is the institution in which society 
is molded into nobler forms and fitted for finer issues. When 
Paul built a slave into the brotherhood at Colossae, he signed 
the death warrant for slavery in England and America. 
When Jesus induced twelve men differing from one another 
widely in temperament, idea and social standing, to sit down 
together in an upper chamber in Jerusalem, He contributed 
to the solution of the social problem in every city through- 
out the world. 

In Aid of Government 


And here I should like to return for a moment to the 
word of Dr. Buttrick. We will not neglect, I am sure, in 
our preaching, to strengthen our government’s purpose to 
keep us out of war, but let us be sure that our motives are 
right and that our appeal is truly Christian. As Dr. Butt- 
rick remarks: “We must be neutral from high and costly 
motives: not for physical safety; not in an attempt to main- 
tain an impossible isolation from the world’s problems; 
assuredly not for commercial gain, but rather because we 
know that war is futile and because we are eager through 
reconciliation to build a kindlier world.” 

We will not fail, then, in our preaching to give a prominent 
place to the great New Testament truths of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men and the certain victory 
of love; and we will not miss this great opportunity of lead- 
ing our people into a new insight and understanding of the 
“Christian Principle of Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

Finally, I should say that our preaching should be hopeful 
and at all times in the full assurance of faith. Christianity 
has gained its most splendid victories in chaotic and be- 
wildering times. Our religion is adequate to any need; our 
faith to any emergency. Let us believe this and let our 
preaching bespeak our belief. [Tue Enp] 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


MAY’S PROGRAM 

WERE we required to tell in a sentence the significance of 
the month of May, so far as American agriculture is con- 
cerned, we would call it the period of planting and early 
cultivation. In the part of the country with which we are 
personally familiar, the big undertaking is the preparation 
of the fields in which oats, corn, potatoes and garden vege- 
tables are grown. This year the prolonged low temperatures 
of April and the unusual amount of rainfall have delayed 
sowing. In the sections where cotton and tobacco are the 
leading crops, we are told that April is the time of planting. 

In the program of the United Lutheran Church the month 
of May has distinctions, but they do not rest primarily on 
either latitude or weather. May is the month of synod 
meetings, if the number of synods and congregations are 
given consideration. Of the thirty-one organic constituents 
of the U. L. C. A., sixteen have their annual conventions 
in May and among them are Central Pennsylvania, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the United Synod of New 
York, Pittsburgh and Maryland. The total “confirmed” 
membership of these five is over 745,000. The total listed in 
the 1940 Year Book for the U. L. C. A. is 1,153,274. 

While we are discussing size in terms of confirmed mem- 
bers, we comment that equal distribution of our confirmed 
membership among thirty-one synods would place in each 
a few more than 37,200 persons. There are, however, nine 
synods whose members number less than 10,000. Seventeen 
synods have fewer than one hundred congregations. 

Such “diversity of numbers” results from conditions that 
are easily understood. Of the five named as largest, one 
notes that they are among the ten oldest organizations of 
congregations and that they are in the path, so to speak, 
of the earlier settlements of the United States. The harbors 
of the Hudson and Delaware rivers were the chosen ports 
of entrance for the migrations from central and northern 
Europe prior to the formation of the American government. 
The colonies of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland were made attractive to those who 
sought escape from the poverty, confusion and misgovern- 
ment of war-torn Europe. Germany and parts of Scan- 
dinavia became sufficiently unattractive to their citizens to 
make the dangers of crossing the Atlantic less potent than 
the opportunities of the Western Continent. 


Different in the South 

The southern sections of the United States had the har- 
bors provided by rivers emptying into Chesapeake Bay, of 
Charleston, of Mobile and of Louisiana. Through these, 
small groups of immigrants entered, but mass migrations 
either were not encouraged or the ties of the south were 
more definitely such as united Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia with Great Britain and with the English currents 
of culture. 

In the Mississippi Valley and beyond to the Pacific Coast, 
immigration from Lutheran countries in Europe came in 
such volume for seventy-five years after 1835 as to permit 
the formation of settlements on the basis of language and 
national origin. Scandinavians and Germans were able and 
willing to maintain not only worship but “common school” 
education in other than the English language. Only when 
the shift to English made the need of American-trained 
church leaders apparent did the former General Synod and 
General Council leaders enter the middle west and western 
states. Strong Lutheran synods had already established 
congregations whose attachment to a European origin and 
the use of other than English was with reference to the 
future a form of danger. The formation of English congre- 
gations by the older American groups was not cordially 


welcomed, but their planting plus the wave of “American- 
ism” set up by the World War brought quick changes of 
policy. 

The synods of the United Lutheran Church that were 
formed as the result of the aggressive leadership in Home 
Mission work by the General Synod and General Council 
have added to their numbers and increased their strength 
year by year since their founding. Also the old jealousies 
and the bitter competition, more sinful than saintly, that 
existed half a century ago has largely disappeared. None 
of them lacks sound foundations in doctrine and stability 
in organization. Along with older sister synods of the 
United Lutheran Church they are able, as President Knubel 
said several years ago, to work alone. But they and their 
neighbors of other synodical connections will do more for 
Christianity if and when partnerships have reduced com- 
petition to a minimum and introduced sincere, prayer- 
directed, well-planned assaults against foes of the faith. 


“TOGETHER ON THE ROAD” 


THE word synod is interesting from the point of view of 
its constituent syllables. Both are from the Greek language, 
in which syn was a preposition meaning with. The last 
syllable, od, consists of the first two letters of the word 
for road, the way. One of the titles which the early Chris- 
tians favored for themselves was “Followers of the Way.” 
They took it, one assumes, from the declaration of Jesus, 
“IT am the way (odos), the truth and the life.” Odos is very 
decidedly a common, everyday word meaning a traveled 
road. 

The combination synodos goes back in the history of the 
church to the earliest meetings of representatives of the 
congregations. As Christianity spread over wider areas and 
forms of organization were needed for groups of different 
origins and locations, the representative scope of the synods 
kept pace with the expansion of the faith. In A. D. 325 the 
entirety of Christendom was summoned in the persons of 
the bishops to assemble at Nicaea. This was the first 
ecumenical synod. We have our knowledge of it by way of 
Latin writers whose name for the gathering is council. 


Varied Use Among Lutherans 

In the United States the word synod is used by all the 
Lutheran groups but not in exactly the same applications. 
In our United Lutheran Church the term is applied to 
thirty-one groups who constitute the larger body, the U. L. 
C. A. In other general bodies of Lutherans, synod is part 
of the corporate title, such as Augustana Synod, Missouri 
Synod, Norwegian United Synod. Among them the sub- 


‘divisions are called districts. The distinction reflects a dif- 


ference in the development of Lutheranism in the United 
States and Canada. With us of the United Lutheran Church, 
the synods are the primary, the originating combinations of 
churches. The first synod was formed in 1748 in Pennsyl- 
vania and was vested with the basic powers of groups of con- 
gregations, namely, those needed for ordination of pastors 
and preservation of the purity of the faith in doctrine and 
practise. Education and administration over a larger area 
than a single parish constitute the circumstances which 
justify forming companions on the way. In fundamentals 
of authority, the Synod of Mississippi and the United Synod 
of New York are on the same level. Of course greater 
numbers and larger participation in the enterprises of the 
Christian religion produce greater variations as the synods 
grow larger. 

The central body, our U. L. C. A., has received from its 
constituent synods proposals for performance and cor- 
responding responsibilities. To discharge the obligations 
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: thus accepted a system of administration was established in 


1918 when the synods sent their representatives to a con- 
vention in New York City and agreed to commit to U. L. 
C. A. boards and agencies the care of Foreign, American 
and Social Missions, the administration of Ministerial Pen- 
sions, the oversight of diaconal training and phases of parish 
and higher organization. The requirement of general man- 
agement of a large and growing body of Christians was also 
recognized by authorizing committees and means of co- 
ordinating the work in which all the members of all the 
congregations of all the synods are engaged. 


The Product of Decades 

All this has been a development covering almost two 
centuries. (1948 will be the bicentennial of the beginning of 
Lutheran synods in the United States.) A critic would in 
our judgment pay tribute to the practical democracy of our 
system of church government. It is a modified type of con- 
gregationalism, resembling (as is customary in Lutheran- 
ism) the civil government of America. It is an application 
of the principles of representative authority which has 
guarded with extreme care the rights inherent in the basic 
unity of Christian polity, the congregation. If any error has 
been committed, it has been in the form of an over-emphasis 
of the authority vested in the local parish and in the con- 
stituent synods. 

For example, the powers of discipline are not abandoned 
by the congregations and synods. The administration of the 
Word and Sacraments by pastors is under the jurisdiction 
of the same basic unit, with provisions for aiding a parish 
when it requires assistance in calling a pastor and in the 
care of souls. 

The institutions of higher education and most of those 
established for the ministry of mercy are under the au- 
thority of the synods. Complaints are heard relative to too 
many theological seminaries or too many colleges. If such 
complaints are well grounded, as some of them seem to be, 
correction can be made, but only as the synods holding 
authority over institutions for higher education agree to 
the changes. 

Such divisions of power have at times been the source 
of weaknesses, or delays, or even of scandals of com- 
petitive rivalry. But by way of compensation, the inefficiency 
that has always “crouched at the heart” of over-centraliza- 
tion of authority has not appeared in the enterprises of the 
United Lutheran Church. We have proven that with the 
Gospel and the Sacraments accessible a great community 
of believers can be established far from the areas on which 
Lutheranism existed out of Romanism. If anyone seeks to 
prove that episcopal succession (bishops ordaining bishops) 
is not essential, he can find it in the vigor and consecration 
of the American synods. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INFLUENCE 


WE listened recently to the address of the leader of a 
public health movement, in which he argued in behalf of 
what he called distribution of influence. He indicated that 
the work in which he and others present were engaged, was 
well organized under a plan that would bring results if the 
necessary popular contacts could be made. We can put his 
appeal into a sentence as follows: the time has come in this 
project when many persons must take over and spread its 
call for assistance. 

So much has been said and written lately about leadership 
that this “about face” in behalf of followers of leaders 
startled us into comparisons. One that occurred comes from 
the blood stream or from the nervous system of the human 
body. No one questions the importance that must be ac- 
corded to one’s heart and brain as the motive centers of 
thought and action. But neither heart nor brain can function 
until the multitude of small veins and arteries are in service 
of the blood stream and the great nerve tracts from the 
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brain have divided and multiplied into the thousands of tiny 
instruments of sensation and of command. 

We are not forcing the meaning of Paul’s definition of the 
church, “Now ye are the body of Christ and members in 
particular,’ when we assert that the value of individual 
members is therein revealed to be of basic importance in 
the functioning of the “company of believers.” No organiza- 
tion of congregation, synod or general body has capacity to 
win and keep souls in the kingdom of God, if the personal 
relationships are overlooked and neglected. This does not 
lessen the regard that must be had for planning and for 
finding persons gifted in leadership. We are contending only 
for the extension of organization from center to circum- 
ference of personnel and duties. 

We venture to be specific in the application of our com- 
parisons. We suggest that our Lutheran groups often fail 
to realize results from the best of planning because they 
content themselves with a program and the appointment of 
a few committees. Achievements are not so easily accom- 
plished. Not enough actual work has been done to produce 
the desired results. : 

When our synods and conferences assemble and solemnly 
resolve, they merely consume time and the energy of a few 
earnest souls, if the conviction of personal duty is lacking 
in the pastors and delegates assembled. And we Lutherans 
lack both logic and sincerity when we rather boastfully cite 
the words from Revelation 1: 6, “He hath made us priests 
and kings unto God,” as our ground for direct access to the 
throne of grace and of spiritual self-determination, if among 
us there is failure as individuals to offer prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving and to be active in His kingdom. 


LUTHERAN EDITOR’S WAR VIEWS 


In THE Lutheran Companion for April 25, Editor Ryden 
has written concerning the struggle in Europe: 


“Who will win the war? We do not have the gift of prophecy 
and would not even venture an opinion, But we are sure of one 
thing—it will not be the people. 

“Charles Benedict, writing in the Magazine of Wall Street, 
characterizes the present war as ‘a struggle for power—political, 
industrial and financial—and not for democracy,’ and a writer 
whose views are accepted by such a publication ought to know 
what he is talking about. Moreover, he is quite definite in his 
conclusions that, whatever happens to anyone else, the great 
financial barons of Europe are assiduously protecting their own 
interests. Note, for instance, this significant statement: 

“‘Combined English, German and French control of industries 
still exists. Not a few have questioned the failure of the allies 
to bombard the Krupp works, within striking distance of the 
Maginot line—and the amazing situation wherein necessary war 
materials and other goods were shipped to Germany via Belgium 
is another instance.’ 

“But it is not merely the ‘little men’ who will lose. The Church 
and Christian civilization will also lose. We know already what 
the Church lost in the first World War, and it has been losing 
ever since. 

“A continued struggle between the great nations of the world 
will undoubtedly provide fertile soil for every movement antag- 
onistic to Christianity. Atheistic communism and the spirit of 
absolute nationalism are threatening to undermine the Church 
everywhere. Because of the widespread poverty and social dis- 
tress that will inevitably follow in the wake of the present disas- 
trous conflict, anything can happen. One thing is certain—the 
present situation bodes no good for the Christian Church. The 
enemies of Christianity will be only too ready, as usual, to place 
the blame at the door of the Church. We may expect at any 
time to hear the hue and cry that was raised at the close of the 
first World War: ‘Christianity has failed!’” 


The editorial concludes: 

“Therefore the duty of the Church in this hour of crisis should 
be clear to all who know the Spirit of Christ. Christianity is a 
religion of peace. Let the Christian Church be faithful to the 
message it has received from its divine Head—the Prince of 
Peace.” 
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GOD'S INVITATION 


Isaiah Circulates God’s Invitation to Return to Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Isaiah 55: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for May 5 


Wirnovut God in his life a man pays too 
much for what he gets in the way of satis- 
faction; in fact, no matter what he pays 
he has no satisfaction of mind and heart 
and soul unless he receives the gift of God 
for this purpose. This is God’s free gift, 
received by an act of faith; man cannot 
pay for it if he wants to. His part is to 
use God’s gifts and let the fruit of their 
use prove to God that he is satisfied with 
what he has received from God. Econom- 
ically, in terms of money, this seems un- 
sound, a futile suggestion. We have be- 
come so accustomed to pay market price 
for what we get that we want to pay God 
for His spiritual gifts. In the world about 
us the other alternative is to steal what 
we want. But this is neither economically 
safe nor morally commendable. There are 
a few who get material things for their 
use as a hand-out, but they cannot be 
very proud to be a part of such a system. 
Isaiah had an odd proposition; he talked 
about purchases without making payment. 
This was not deferred payment, or install- 
ments to be met later. His plan was God’s 
plan; he was transmitting God’s plan with 
an appeal that it be tried. This was by 
faith accepting and using what God gives. 


Spiritual Invitation 

This was a spiritual invitation, pertain- 
ing to receiving spiritual satisfaction. 
Israel had floundered about, seeking sat- 
isfaction through elaborate borrowed rit- 
uals and costly external acts of conformity 
to pagan ways that could provide no nour- 
ishment of soul and afford no satisfaction. 
Isaiah was conversant with the entire pro- 
cedure of negligent Israel. He knew they 
were spending “money for that which is 
not bread” and working “for that which 
satisfieth not.” Warning against such folly 
was needed. A better way could be pro- 
posed. The figure he used was drawn from 
“a land of thirst” where water was scarce 
and often vile, and offered wine and milk 
free. The generous offer was backed up 
by God’s ceaseless love, love that pro- 
vides amply. The prophet’s message was 
to the souls of the people. If they felt the 
bodily needs and spent lavishly to supply 
them, they should grasp the meaning of 
the free offer of God to furnish their spir- 
itual needs with “that which is good.” 
Maybe they had heard the welcome call 
of the water vender and had hurried to 
him to pay him too much for water that 
was unfit to drink and did not quench 
thirst. Isaiah’s offer was in terms of food 
and drink, but back of the offer was a 
call to have spiritual food and drink for 
the asking. It had no price, for it was 
priceless; it had no money value, for it 
could not be bought with money. In 
Babylon was nothing spiritually satisfying; 
sad experience made this clear to Israel. 
A wholehearted turning to God to receive 
as His gift the best and most nourishing 
spiritual food and drink would provide 
them cheer and strength and satisfaction. 


Stressed Invitation 


God must delay giving until they turned 
to Him with listening ear and heeding at- 
titude. He could not force His gift on 
them. He could invite, even stressing the 
invitation as His earnest desire, but that 
was as far as God could go until they 
showed willingness to enter into a cov- 
enant with Him. He would stand by the 
covenant, just as He had done with King 
David who was, in their correct judgment, 
materially and spiritually successful; by 
trusting God. David had attained the spir- 
itual strength and exaltation which God 
made possible and approved. But the mat- 
ter was not to end with this. As David 
had been God’s witness, leading and com- 
manding the people in the name of God 
and for His glory, so Israel must be wit- 
ness to the nations of the goodness of their 
God. This was their missionary obligation. 
God’s free gift was to be used not only for 
themselves but for the nations, even na- 
tions of which they had not so much as 
heard. Isaiah suggested that the world’s 
nations were ready for their testimony, and 
in response to it would seek Jerusalem 
quickly, eager to know Israel’s God. This 
high and honored position would be theirs, 
following their captivity, if they took God 
at His word, obeying His commands and 
following out His plans. But first of all 
Israel must give up its dependence on 
what Babylon offered and turn to God, 
becoming a party to the covenant He pro- 
posed making with them. 


Satisfaction Assured 
Accepting this invitation must not be 
delayed; procrastination would be disas- 
trous. The promised greatness and high 


THINK OF THESE 


Sins of omission—leaving God out of 


our affairs—put us in a sad state; we seem 
forsaken by God. 


Constancy and sincerity must char- 
acterize our worship of God; otherwise 
God cannot grant us His blessing. 


Unless faith in God affects our thinking 
we are sure to get into blind alleys morally 
and spiritually. 


God’s power is not limited to any one 
sphere of action: He can do all things well 
in nature and in human nature. 


Human nature can handicap God by 
insisting on its own way. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
The Invitation Given. Isaiah 55: 1-5. 
The Invitation Accepted. Isaiah 55: 6-11. 
The Invitation Slighted. Luke 14: 15-24. 
. Come to Christ for Salvation. Romans 10: 
8-13. 

Come to Christ for Service. Matthew 9: 9-13. 
. Come to Christ for Eternal Life. John 6: 


35-40. 
S. ‘Come Unto Me.’’ Matthew 11: 27-30. 
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honor were not to be regarded as accom- 
plished. Israel must meet requirements, 
but all reasonable. God was near at hand 
with His promise, but they must seek Him 
and call on Him at once. Their sins must 
be forsaken immediately; they must get 
back to God in the right attitude; the spirit 
of repentance must be manifest. God’s 
mercy and pardon were available, but on 
condition that Israel turn back to God with 
fulness of faith. Lest there be doubt about 
God’s ability to make good on His prom- 
ises the prophet declared that they could 
depend on God. His thought comprehended 
what Israel could not grasp and His ways 
were not as limited as theirs. Israel, from 
wilderness days, continued to think of God 
as in charge of all natural phenomena. The 
blessings of returning seasons, with the 
consequent harvests that provided their 
food, they attributed to God’s overruling. 
They would resent any questioning of 
God’s hand in directing nature. This was 
in keeping with God’s ancient promise 
about seedtime and harvest not failing. It 
should be no strange thing to them to 
think of God’s promise of return to Jeru- 
salem and being re-established there as a 
great people able to influence other na- 
tions; this promise too could be trusted. 
The God of nature, the God of their af- 
fairs, was alike trustworthy. God had not 
spoken to, entertain or please them. He 
meant what He said. The all-comprehen- 
sive promise made in the prophet’s invita- 
tion waited for the people to act on it. 
Only when accepted by believing people 
do God’s promises become effective. 


WHOSE LOSS 


Wuo were the losers when several were 
absent last Sunday? It is easy to answer 
this. The absentees were losers, to be sure; 
but not they only, for those present lost 
something because others were not pres- 
ent. It seems of small matter whether an 
individual is absent or not. In a large 
class the absence of one will hardly be 
noticed. The teaching will go on just the 
same. The machinery. of the class will 
function effectively. The good accom- 
plished will not be lessened by having one, 
or a few, stay away. Besides, how much 
will the absent one lose? Suppose he does 
miss the lesson, the worship, the associa- 
tion; will that have lasting effect on him? 
Will he be any worse off at the end of a 
year because of an absence that could have 
been avoided? Or, suppose he never misses 
a single session of the class, will there be 
anything more to his credit at the end of 
five years, except an attendance reward 
pin perhaps? 

Suppose the absent one is a teacher; 
then it seems easier to trace the resulting 
loss. Usually we look at the class, or at 
the pupils individually, to trace the evi- 
dences of loss; but does not the absent 
teacher lose something? Is not the stay- 
at-home, or the go-away, teacher the loser? 
(Of course in all cases of absence, allow- 
ance for the unavoidable is made.) 

Whose loss is it when somebody, pupil 
or teacher, is absent? It may not be a 
simple matter to designate what form this 
loss takes, but it is no difficult assignment 
to make at least a partial list of those who 
are the losers when somebody is absent. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ONE HOLY CHURCH 
Ephesians 4: 4-7 


THE unity of the Christian Church is a 
glorious ideal and one that must never be 
clouded by sectarianism. We have been 
very careful in the Lutheran Church to 
give a clear witness of our faith. We have 
not been swept into movements for church 
union that disregard the purity of faith. 
Have we been too careful at times? Have 
we seemed to wrap around us the gar- 
ments of spiritual pride and to glory in 
our isolation? If so, we have been untrue 
to ourselves. We seek unity with other 
Christians everywhere; but we cannot find 
it except on the basis of the truth as we 
understand it. 

The divisions of the church into denom- 
inations is not the sin that many would 
make it. It becomes a sin when those who 
confess Christ as their only hope of sal- 
vation war with each other over matters 
that are not essential. There is always 
the tendency to add to essentials, to raise 
articles of faith into false importance that 
the Lord would consider very minor. We 
must guard against this. We must be will- 
ing to work with all Christians for Chris- 
tian ends and by Christian methods. It is 
not necessary to disband denominations in 
order to secure a united front against sin 
and Satan. It is only necessary that they 
discover their spiritual unity. 

St. Paul dreamed of the unity of Chris- 
tendom. He never hedged on the essentials 
of faith, nor did he concern himself with 
external union. Probably that was not a 
question in his day. He has laid down 
seven principles for “One Holy Church” in 
the scripture passage prescribed for our 
study, Ephesians 4: 4-6. They are worth 
our study. 


1. “There Is One Body” 


The word “body” is one of St. Paul’s 
favorite terms for the church. In Romans 
12:5 we read, “We being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.” A number of similar ref- 
erences could be given. Just as the body 
has many members, arms, legs, feet, heart, 
hands, head and the like, so the church has 
many members, of different talents, dif- 
ferent characteristics, different tempera- 
ments, different functions. When they all 
work together there is a unified person- 
ality. In the church the Holy Spirit is this 
unifying influence. 

Surely the ideal of Jesus was this one 
body. Every Christian must join in His 
prayer, “That they all may be one.” How 
can it be attained amid our present divi- 
sions? Spiritual unity comes first. Exter- 
nal union must await the erosion of time. 
It is the unseen spirit that makes a human 
body one. So with the body of the church. 


2. “One Spirit” 
This thought carries over from the 
former. In I Corinthians 12:4 St. Paul 
wrote, “There are diversities of gifts but 


the same Spirit.” The Holy Spirit unites 
true Christians into one spiritual body 
whatever their denominational allegiance. 
How can we discover His presence? Turn 
to Galatians 5: 22 and the fruits of the 
Spirit are there listed: “love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” The Christian 
reaching out for fellowship with others 
will soon discover whether these qualities 
mark their lives as Spirit-filled. The trag- 
edy of church history is the complete 
absence of these fruits of the Spirit from 
most of the controversies and contentions 
among church leaders. Where the Spirit 
rules there is likeness to Christ. 


3. “One Hope of Your Calling” 


Christians are tied together by a com- 
mon hope. It is not an earthly hope, a 
hope that springs from earthbound am- 
bitions. It is a hope that is implanted in 
human hearts by the Holy Spirit. He calls 
us away from our earthly day-dreams. 
He gives us visions of life as it should be. 

The little surface differences melt away 
when Christian people share their hopes 
for a life of more eternal qualities here 
and the fullness and perfection of life in 
heaven. This hope is in Christ Jesus. If 
we agree on His hope for us and for our 
world, we can work together with all who 


share it. 
4. “One Lord” 


Christians everywhere accept the mastery 
of Christ. He has bought us back, re- 
deemed us, and therefore owns us. We 
are no longer our own, but His. We must 
therefore accept His direction. It is not 
enough to have one hope, we must have 
one way for attaining that hope. That way 
is the Christian way. “The end justifies 
the means” is a principle of compromise. 
Under this principle crimes are still com- 
mitted in the name of Jesus. A church 
needs money, therefore, any kind of shady 
method will do so long as the church gets 
what it needs. A nation needs room for 
expansion, therefore death and destruction, 
lies and poison gas, anything, will do to 
secure its good ends. Under pressure of 
nationalism, racial goods, personal lust and 
greed and a thousand other pressures, 
Christians are daily tempted to forget that 
the complete and unreserved Lordship of 
Christ is essential to Christian discipleship. 


5. “One Faith” 


How we misuse the beautiful word 
“faith.” It is not “the faith,’ meaning a 
written or spoken creed, that produces real 
Christian unity. It is not even the evidence 
of unity that Christians can say a creed 
together. Words make convenient hiding 
places for secret opinions. Creeds have 
their place. A creed like the Apostles’ 
Creed comes out of the experience of real 
Christianity and becomes a unifying in- 
fluence in the church. But its value lies in 
the fact that it expresses the things that 
Christians believe. The “one faith” of 
which St. Paul wrote was the one con- 


fidence, the one trust that Christians 
possess. That faith is in Christ alone. It 
is not in themselves. Remember Ephesians 
2: 8: “For by grace are ye saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God.” 


6. “One Baptism” 


If St. Paul had been listing the com- 
plete principles of Christian unity, we be- 
lieve he would have included the Lord’s 
Supper also. He was not intending to be 
exhaustive in his treatment of the subject 
of church unity. There are other refer- 
ences in his writings to show his regard 
for the sacraments. He does include bap- 
tism as the means by which the Holy Spirit 
enters the life of the Christian. Believers 
are baptized in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. By 
this sacrament we are born into the King- 
dom. We know no other normal way of 
entering the church. “As many as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ.” Christian baptism is a principle 
for Christian unity. 


7. “One God and Father of All” 


The Fatherhood of God is a term that is 
used far too carelessly. It requires def- 
inition. We may think of God’s Father- 
hood as He is the creator..of. all--human 
life. This makes God our Father in the 
physical sense. Every child who is born 
into the world is a child of this Father- 
God. It also follows that every child of 
the human family has a blood relationship 
to every other child who is born. Hu- 
manity is bound together by this tie into 
a great family. 

This is not the Fatherhood of God that 
Paul is offering as a principle of Christian 
unity. This Fatherhood is attained through 
Jesus Christ. That Fatherhood is limited 
to no race or nation. Every human child is 
potentially the Father’s child in this sense. 
But only through Christ does he become 
actually a child of God. 

The family idea of the church is beau- 
tiful and fruitful. Because we are Christ’s 
we are the Father’s. We would never know 
that “God so loved the world” if it had 
not been for Christ. We would never have 
learned to say, “Our Father,” if He had not 
taught us. Through Him we become 
brothers and sisters in the family of God. 
We must seek to extend the bounds of this 
family. 

We, who are in the family, must also 
learn the obligations and privileges of fam- 
ily life. Love is the binder for the Chris- 
tian family. It must be the tie that binds 
Christians together in the church. We 
must keep the family honor, the family 
ideals, the family spirit. We must recog- 
nize members of the family wherever we 
find them, no matter what their external 
marks. We must share with the members 
of the family to meet their needs. 

* co * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 12. Next 
topic, Internationale of Christian Broth- 
erhood (The World Church Conference). 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AN INQUIRY ABOUT 
POSTURE 


Dear Editor: 

I HAVE been perplexed and disturbed 
about a practice that, it seems to me, gen- 
erally prevails in the Lutheran Church. 

Reference is made to that part in the 
Confessional Service where the pastor en- 
joins, “Let us humbly kneel, and make 
confession unto God.” 

For the most part, the pastor in leading 
the service faces the altar, and I take it 
the congregation is supposed uniformly 
also to face in the direction of the chancel. 
But what do we see? Every communicant 
kneels. But in what direction? With back 
to the altar. 

I have been a pastor for many years; 
have been present in other churches when 
the Sacrament of the Altar was admin- 
istered and the above custom has pre- 
vailed. 

Were it not better to stand for this part 
of the Confessional Service with face 
turned toward the altar, than to kneel with 
the position reversed? 

Few of our churches with which I have 
knowledge have kneeling conveniences; 
but even without this I see no reason why 
the worshiper cannot observe the accepted 
rules rather than otherwise. 

A sister communion which stresses 
proper liturgical usage, uniformly has 
kneeling stools, so that the question herein 
suggested does not arise. 

I do not remember ever to have heard 
this problem discussed or even raised. May 
I be enlightened on this subject, prefer- 
ably in this column of Tue LUTHERAN, by 
an authoritative liturgist? 

EK. A. SHENK. 


OUR YOUNGEST 


Secretary A. L. Feldkircher Writes of 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


ALTHOUGH possibly the youngest synod of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
there are nevertheless some outstanding 
facts that are interesting to consider. Nine- 
teen consecrated and efficient pastors 
serve twenty-six congregations with an 
aggregate total of 326 years of service. 

The Rev. J. D. Larsen of Nashville, 
Tenn., with a total of forty-one years of 
service to his credit, is still active and 
young in spirit; and the Rev. Howard 
Wessling, now of Paducah, Ky., is the 
youngest pastor, with three years of serv- 
ice to his credit. 

The territory in which this synod is 
geographically located has a real challenge 
to face, one that has either been over- 
looked or ignored by our United Lutheran 
Church. The writer of this article (a lay- 
man) sincerely believes it is the first 
mentioned. 

However, our beloved Lutheran Church 
does face a real challenge in this territory, 
particularly in the Tennessee section of the 
synod. 

The purpose of this open letter is to 
solicit the prayers of our brethren for 


strength and spirit to cope with the sit- 
uation that is ours. 

Of the nineteen pastors, five live and 
labor in the Tennessee section of the 
synod, four in Nashville and one in 
Memphis, Tenn. Considering the popula- 
tion of these two important cities, there 
should be at the very least eight additional 
congregations in this area, not to mention 
the possibilities that lie within a radius of 
seventy-five miles of Memphis or Nashville. 

Just how much can be accomplished 
rests almost entirely with the laymen and 
their pastors together with their con- 
stituent synod. There remains, however, a 
definite responsibility of our United Lu- 
theran Church that cannot be overlooked. 


JESUS’ SALUTATION 


Wuy does Jesus say, “My God,” instead 
of “Father’’? 

“Search the scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they that testify of me.” The Word of God 
has many hidden treasures that will reveal 
themselves to us only as we search for 
them and as the Spirit of God teaches us. 
Many times have we read the record of 
the Passion of our Lord. All of us, espe- 
cially Lutheran pastors, have spoken about 
the “Seven Words” Jesus spoke from the 
Cross. Great truths have come to us as 
we dwelt upon the Master’s words. The 
matter I desire to write about may not be 
new or strange to you. I find that a num- 
ber of friends to whom I have spoken 
about the matter had never seriously 
thought concerning it or had never been 
perplexed about the various addresses of 
our Saviour in His prayers. I have heard 
some very unorthodox explanations given 
of His ery: “My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” even denying the divine- 
human personality of Christ. 

It is now some three years ago, when 
preparing for Holy Week services, that a 
meaning, then new to me, came to me 
about the different addresses the Saviour 
used in His prayers. When they nailed 
Him to the cross, He prayed: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what. they 
do.” Passing over the word to the dying 
thief and also the comforting word to His 
mother, we come to the hours of darkness, 
when His lifeblood ebbed away. The 
silence is broken by the words of agony 
and loneliness: “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” The thought came to me: why does 
He not say: “Father”? Why does He say: 
“My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

I sought for an answer, and it came to 
me in this manner: Jesus, during those 
dark hours of anguish, bore the sin of the 
world, your sin and mine. “God cannot 
look upon sin with any degree of allow- 
ance.” As a substitute for a sinful race, He 
could not say, “Father,’ but only, “My 
God,” for God is also the God of a wicked, 
lost world but not the Father. We can 
only call God our Father when we ac- 
cept God’s Son, Jesus Christ, as our elder 
brother. 
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As the God-man, Jesus endured being 
forsaken of His Father, a veritable hell, 
for your sake and mine. If we realize that, 
we must love Him more. When the atoning 
work is done, we hear Him once again: 
“It is finished.” Now He can say: “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Dead and buried, He is raised again, as 
Paul has so beautifully expressed it in 
Romans 1: 4. “Declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.” It was no doubt the appreciation 
of that great truth which made the apostle 
to the Gentiles say: “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” W. H. BLANcke. 


PROMOTING TRANSFERS 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


Gop would be well pleased if we, His 
overseers, were more painstaking in trans- 
acting His business. The following case- 
study shows the good that can be done for 
the church when pastors take the initiative 
in promoting transfers of membership. The 
two pastors involved belonged to the same 
class in the seminary, were fed the same 
solid pastoral theology diet, and received 
the best of practical training for their first 
pastorates under the guidance of the Board 
of American Missions. 

Pastor Daib was called to a new pastor- 
ate in a large city. Upon looking through 
the church records, he noted that among 
many others in the same category, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Smith had not communed, 
attended, or contributed in three years. 
The reason was understandable: they lived 
inconveniently far away from their church. 

So Pastor Daib sent a note to the Lu- 
theran pastor nearest the Smiths. Pastor 
Russell happened to be a Board missionary 
beginning a new work in that neighbor- 
hood. He visited the Smiths, started the 
parents coming to church regularly and 
their children to Sunday school, and sug- 
gested that they send to their former pas- 
tor for letters of transfer. 

They did just that, and although Pastor 
Daib could not conscientiously write upon 
their letters: “Members in good standing,” 
he did write on them: “Members in fair 
standing,” and sent them to the Smiths. 
He also inclosed a warm personal note, 
indicating his sincere joy that they were 
re-affiliating themselves with the church 
and expressing his hope that they would 
throw their whole effort into the work of 
Christ’s Church. And they did! They were 
pleased that their former pastor, though 
the records gave him just cause to censure 
them, had not put a blot on their name. 
Now they could make a fresh start! 

The Smiths were taken into the new 
mission at the next service as lapsed mem- 
bers who were re-affirming their faith. 
You see? On Pastor Daib’s records they 
were dead wood, but through painstaking 
co-operation between pastors interested in 
reclaiming the lapsed as well as in taking 
in drifting Lutherans and the totally un- 
churched, the Smiths have been kindled 
anew. May we pastors be bothered about 
this! Our work must be for the church, 
not just for our own little church! We 
must initiate transfers! Trrus R. ScHOoLL. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF 
SERVICE 


With the morning service at Coble’s 
Lutheran Church near Burlington, N. C., 


_the Rev. David I. Offman concluded fifty 


years of active pastoral service in the Lu- 
theran ministry and retired from the 
active pastorate. His friends and associates 
who have watched his ministry and evan- 
gelistic work are loud in their praises of 
his influence for good in the community. 
A preacher, job printer and genealogist, 
Mr. Offman knows practically everyone 
in the immediate community. 

A native of New Market, Va., Mr. Off- 
man was educated at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, New Market. He read theology 
there under Dr. Socrates Henkel, at that 
time the Nestor of Lutheranism in that 
section. For a number of years he was the 
principal of Timberville High School and 
was connected with a parochial school in 
Waynesboro, Va. 

In 1889 he was called to the Randolph 
Pastorate of the Tennessee Synod, which 
consisted of Melanchthon, Coble’s and Mt. 
Pleasant churches in Randolph, Guilford 
and Alamance Counties respectively. He 
was ordained November 10, 1889, and took 
charge of the pastorate the following 
April, and served here for twelve years. 
In 1903 he served in the North Carolina 
House of Representatives from Randolph 
County. 

In April 1903 he accepted a call to two 
churches in Rowan County, St. Mark’s and 
Mt. Moriah, both near China Grove. In 
1914 he returned to Randolph County and 
to his first pastorate. This he served until 
1922, when the Tennessee Synod merged 
with the North Carolina Synod, and Lowe’s, 
Coble’s, St. Paul’s and Mt. Pleasant 
churches were made a pastorate, with Mr. 
Offman serving them until his retirement. 
During his pastorate Melanchthon and 
Coble’s built new churches and Lowe’s re- 
modeled their church. The anniversary 
service was held at Coble’s, where he spent 
thirty-eight of the fifty years of his min- 
istry. A man of retiring nature, he has 
accomplished much good in his chosen 
field. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
ONE PARISH 


Apriz 14 marked the completion of 
twenty-five years of service in the Bur- 
kittsville Pastorate by Dr. H. C. Erdman. 
Dr. Erdman also serves the congregations 
at Knoxville and Braddock, the latter 
charge being added in 1926. The address 
at the special service Sunday morning was 
delivered by the Rev. John S. Bowlus, 
pastor until his recent retirement of the 
Pleasant View Church of the Brethren 
which joined with the Lutheran congrega- 
tion in the service. The Rev. C. F. Hols- 
opple, present pastor of that congrega- 
tion, preached the sermon. 

Dr. Erdman has served in the Lutheran 
ministry for thirty-eight years, having 
graduated from Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., in 1902. He was pastor 
at Freeport, was in mission work in Pitts- 
burgh, and was pastor at Swissvale before 
moving to Burkittsville. The three 
churches of his present charge have un- 


dergone numerous repairs and are free of 
debt. He is one of the most popular and 
highly esteemed ministers in Frederick 


County, and enjoys the distinction of being 


the oldest pastor in point of service in one 
congregation in the county. 


DR. MEES CONCLUDES 
SERVICE 


Appeal Completed; Benefits Up to 
Congregations 


THE Rev. Dr. Oscar C. Mees concluded 
his duties as director of the Lutheran 
Emergency Appeal April 12, and departed 
immediately for Canton, Ohio, to resume 
his service as pastor of Martin Luther 
Church. He was in New York for three 
months’ directing the drive of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran World Convention commit- 
tee for a war relief fund of $500,000. 

Before relinquishing the active direction 
of the campaign Dr. Mees prepared a de- 
tailed account of his activities which is 
being sent to the pastors of all Lutheran 
groups co-operating in the appeal. In it 
he explains that the final result will not 
be known until June. “This inability to 
know how the response to the appeal 
measures up to the goal set, is very dis- 
tressing to me,” he writes, “but, as so 
many distressing matters in this task, must 
be borne in patience. Here is the reason: 
The contributions of the majority of the 
congregations ‘flow to our office by way of 
synodical channels and suffer delay of 
from four to six weeks in transit. There 
is no way of checking what is on the way. 
I am providing for monthly reports in the 
church papers.” 

He reports, however, “If the congrega- 
tions not yet reported in our office have 
sent their gifts to synodical treasuries in 
the same proportion as those whose gifts 
we have acknowledged to date, the full 
amount of the appeal will be received 
eventually and our Church will have ac- 
quitted itself as it ought.” 

The total expense of the appeal will not 
exceed $15,000 which is $5,000 below his 
most conservative estimate, says Dr. Mees. 
In this “swan song” he also expresses 
gratitude to “the many, many brethren in 
all synods for their wonderful co-operation, 
for their assurances of prayers in behalf of 
the cause and for those engaged in the 
task of conducting the appeal, and for the 
kindly words of encouragement which 
have helped so much. I thank my God for 
this experience in His service.” 

Dr. Mees’ communication also includes a 
plea that pastors urge members of their 
congregations to send serviceable wearing 
apparel, shoes, and blankets to the needy 
Finns. Packages should be mailed pre- 
paid to the Finnish Consulate, 44 White- 
hall Street, New York City. 

—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 


PASTOR YAEGER “LOANED” 
TO NORTH AUSTIN 


By request of the church council of 
North Austin Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger has been “loaned” 
to this congregation during the period of 
time in which Dr. F. W. Otterbein is in- 
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capacitated for service. Pastor Yaeger is a 
member of the missionary staff which the 
Board of American Missions has estab- 
lished for special work. In authorizing the 
announcement of the arrangement with 
the North Austin Church, Secretary Z. M. 
Corbe, D.D., writes Tue Lurneran in the 
name of the Board of American Missions: 
“We are pleased to be of service to the 
church in loaning Pastor Yaeger to the 
North Austin congregation. We look upon 
this situation as most tragic, and we are 
praying that Dr. Otterbein may be restored 
again to health.” 

THE LUTHERAN is in receipt of a letter 
from Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, reporting under date of 
April 17 that Pastor Yaeger has arrived 
at North Austin and will take up the work 
assigned to him. President Weng also re- 
ports: “Dr. Otterbein has made, and is 
continuing to make, remarkable progress. 
He is able to walk a bit each day with 
assistance, and confidence in his complete 
recovery is unimpaired.” 

THE LUTHERAN is in receipt of a message 
dictated for publication by Dr. Otterbein 
in which he expressed his gratitude to the 
Head of the Church for the recovery which 
is in progress and his gratefulness to 
parishioners and friends that they have 
remembered him in their prayers. 


LOSS AND GAIN 


At Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Albert W. Steinfurth, D.D., pastor, the New 
Year began by robbers breaking into the 
church and cracking the safe, removing all 
but one hundred dollars of the offerings 
on the day before. Fortunately this loss 
was covered by insurance. 

On Palm Sunday a number were unable 
to gain entrance at the time of the morn- 
ing service. On this day motion pictures 
were taken of the Sunday school and of 
the congregation as the members were 
leaving the church. A lad of six years, 
who recites all the books of the Bible, led 
the procession, carrying the brass cross 
used in the primary department. The robed 
choir and the confirmation class of thirty- 
four added to the pageantry. Three hun- 
dred fifty feet of film were required. These 
pictures were shown for the first time at 
the reception for the 106 new members 
who united with Calvary during the year, 
April 3. In spite of the heavy downpour of 
rain, the large social hall was- filled to 
capacity. So great was the interest that 
the pictures had to be shown twice. These 
pictures will add greatly to special con- 
gregational functions where faces as well 
as facts can be presented. Mr. Charles H. 
Lehmann, for many years a member and 
officer of Calvary, gave the address of wel- 
come to the new members. On Palm Sun- 
day kneeling cushions were placed before 
the altar rail as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. R. Highberger. 

The congregation now numbers approx- 
imately 1,500 confirmed members. During 
Holy Week and on Easter, 996 communed; 
a large gain in the number of com- 
municant members. 

This congregation is not only the largest 
in the Pittsburgh Synod that raises its 
apportionment, but for years it has sub- 
stantially supported Advent Mission. 
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THROUGH CHINESE EYES 


M. L. Yang, Member of the Lutheran Mission in Shantung, Now 
Studying at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Asout forty years ago Germany leased 
from China a small piece of land on the 
shore of Kiaochow Bay, the east coast of 
Shantung. The German Government built 
a trade port and a military base on this 
territory and constructed a railway from 
this port to Tsinan, capital of Shantung. 
The name of this port is Tsingtao, and that 
of the railway is Kiaochow-Tsinan Rail- 
way. These two names, because they were 
the very important terms in the documents 
of the so-called Shantung Problem, have 
temporarily caught a great deal of atten- 
tion from the whole world on both the 
Versailles Conference and the Washington 
Conference following the World War. 
Tsingtao is now a second-class seaport in 
China and one of the most modern cities 
in the country. 

Following their government’s Far East 
adventures, the Berlin Missionary Society 
of Germany sent some missionaries to 
China, via Kwangtung, and established an 
evangelistic station at this seaport. By the 
devoted service of the German missionaries 
and some Chinese evangelists the religious 
work was extended to three neighboring 
counties and many country villages. It was 
so unfortunate, however, that this not deep- 
rooted work was confronted with a great 
difficulty, due to the outbreak of the World 
War. Because of the interruption of com- 
munication with their homeland, and be- 
cause of the operation of war in the port 
city, the German missionaries could hardly 
continue their work. After the war the 
situation became worse. The whole work 
was threatened with financial embarrass- 
ment. In the year 1925 the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society did choose to relieve their 
misfortune by transferring the Shantung 
field, valued at U. S. $180,000, to the United 
Lutheran Church in America on January 1. 
The present name, American Lutheran Mis- 
sion in China, was adopted as soon as the 
transition was accomplished. 

Now the headquarters of our Mission is 
located in the port city, Tsingtao. From 
here north, the evangelistic work has been 
extended to the county of Laiyang, about 
fifty miles to the west; along the railway, 
it has been extended to the county of 
Kwangyao, about one hundred miles; and 
to the southwest, we have our station in 
Chuch’eng, about one hundred miles. We 
now have four main stations; Tsingtao is 
the first one, Tsimo second, Kiaochow third, 
and Laiyang fourth. 

While I can say honestly that our mis- 
sion work in the short history of fifteen 
years has had steady development in every 
respect, you must not expect the develop- 
ment to be very high. A young boy can- 
not have a body as tall as an adult man 
has, even though his development is fairly 
good. To date, the work of our Mission 
may be mentioned briefly as follows: 


Evangelistic Work 


We have fifty to sixty churches and wor- 
ship centers. With few exceptions they are 
rural churches. Most of the Chinese rural 
people are poor peasants, so that most of 
these rural churches are very simple. They 


are one-room churches, with very little 
equipment, no accommodation and no par- 
ish house. But the work is comparatively 
good. Sunday service is the regular work. 
We also have Sunday school or Bible class 
in almost every church. The busiest sea- 
son for our church workers is from the 
beginning of winter to the early spring, 
when the rural people have more spare 
time. They organize the rural Christians 
and the people who have a friendly at- 
titude toward the church into various 
groups and teach them the Bible, Chris- 
tianity, public sanitation, scientific knowl- 
edge, co-operative organization, home- 
making, home handicraft, etc. 

“Tent evangelism” is a very effective 
method for Gospel propaganda. We used 
to have such work in the Chinese New 
Year season, that is, from the Chinese New 
Year Day to the middle of the first moon. 

After the busiest season, the very im- 
portant work is to undertake personal in- 
terviews with the newcomers; that is, with 
the persons who are newly baptized, and 
the persons who have been interested in 
Christianity through the mentioned classes 
or from the “tent evangelism,’ and also 
with the church members who have acute 
problems in religious life or daily living. 

In our evangelism projects we used to 
divide our work into three stages: 1. Propa- 
gation; that is, we broadcast the Gospel 
seeds to everybody. 2. Member receiving; 
that is, baptizing persons who are re- 
ligiously converted and are willing to join 
our church. 3. Training; that is, to train 
the new members in the fundamental 
Christian principles, with the elementary 
knowledge of the Bible and with the im- 
portant congregational rules. 


Four Chinese Pastors 
We now have four ordained Chinese pas- 


tors, of whom the first is my eldest brother. 


They are all graduated from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Hankow, central 
China. They all have superior theological 


training. We have about fifty to sixty evan- 


gelists and Bible women in charge of all 
evangelistic work... Most of them have had 
good experience but some have very little 
training. 

Contrary to many people’s expectations, 
the evangelistic work in present-day China 
is very active. The reason is evident. The 
people remaining in the occupied areas are 
forced into deep sadness. Their homes 
have been looted and burned, members of 
their families have been separated, wounded 
or killed, and many villages and towns 
have been reduced to masses of ruins. In 
their minds there is only disappointment, 
sorrow and heart-break. They need both 
material and spiritual relief. But at this 
time, Christian hospitals and clinics, Chris- 
tian relief centers and Christian churches 
are almost the only agencies now in the 
occupied city which the people can trust 
to serve, comfort, and encourage them. 

To the credit of our missionaries, our 
Chinese pastors and the whole body of our 
church workers, the work of our mission in 
these two years is more flourishing than 
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that of any other mission in the same area. 
And, according to the Rev. P. A. Anspach’s 
report, it is also making greater progress 
compared with our own record which we 
have had before. But we must know that 
it is not easy to obtain this result. It is 
obtained by great adventures, at great risk, 
by unceasing prayer and by the highest 
sacrifices. It is particularly difficult for our 
mission in occupied areas. We are anxious 
to decrease the difficulties of our work, but 
at the same time we must not be traitorous 
to our nation nor be overcome by the evil. 
So how to find a way, or ways, by which 
we can undertake our work smoothly on 
one hand and can lead the helpless people 
in co-ordination with the principles of na- 
tional reconstruction and national resistance 
on the other hand is a great task to our 
missionaries and the co-workers in China. 
I hope you Lutheran folks in this country 
not only appreciate their results but also 
give them your deepest sympathy, your 
heartfelt prayer and your substantial sup- 
port. Looking from the point of personal 
safety, the Christian workers in free China 
are lucky, but from the point of sacred 
duty those in occupied areas will be more 
creditable to our country. 


Educational Work 


From the beginning up to the present 
time, almost all Christian missions in China 
have had educational work. So far as I 
know, we have three important purposes 
in ours. First of all is the education of our 
own young folks in our own educational 
environment with our own religious teach- 
ing so that our young people will have 
more highly developed personality. Sec- 
ond, we want to train our own church 
leaders in our own educational institutions 
so that we can have more efficient and 
more loyal workers for our own Mission. 
Third, since we are anxious to see a new 
China, and since we believe that education 
can help to build up a new China, we, 
consequently, wish to help the government 
in establishing this new education through 
the whole country as soon as possible. 

Up to date, we have about thirty pri- 
mary schools. Most of these schools are in 
rural villages. But now we are requested 
by both Christians and non-Christians to 
open more schools in Tsingtao and other 
cities to receive the numerous children 
who do not like to enter the Japanese-con- 
trolled or the puppet-controlled schools. 
Each of our primary schools in rural vil- 
lages has an enrollment of thirty boys and 
girls. We use the whole national cur- 
riculum, supplemented with some religious 
teachings. But a Christian atmosphere in 
the school and the Sunday school teaching 
are emphasized. 

Most of the schools cannot finance their 
own expenses, especially those in the war- 
torn places. This must increase our Mis- 
sion’s burden if we want to take on this 
responsibility continuously. But how can 
we give up this responsibility, as we have 
already realized that the Christian Church 
is the only force now remaining in the 
occupied areas to meet the acute needs of 
the pitiful people? 

We have also a junior high school in 
Tsimo. The student body is usually com- 
posed of two hundred boys and girls. Now 
it also is the only educational institution in 
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avery big area. Numerous young men and 


young women are looking to it to get their 
middle education. What shall we do? Shall 
we tell them that we have no room and 
let them go back disappointed, or shall we 
do our best to have more buildings and 
more faculty to take care of these youth? 
I have mentioned this question repeatedly 
to our missionaries in China. Now I also 
mention it to you and ask your considera- 
tion. Please help us. 

For religious education, we have a 
Woman’s Bible School in Tsingtao. Due to 
the limitations of finance and faculty it is 
not well developed yet. Besides this Bible 
school we have regular religious education 
in the high schools. We have also some 
short-term Bible schools for young men 
and young women who have only the 
lower grade education. 


Medical Work 
We have a hospital in Tsingtao and sev- 
eral dispensaries in urban and rural dis- 
tricts. We have also a nurses’ Training 


School connected with the hospital. All of 
the nurses in the hospital are graduates of 
this school. 

Medical work is very badly needed in 
present-day China. In Tsingtao and vicin- 
ity, a very big area, there are only two 
small hospitals taking care of Chinese peo- 
ple. One is ours, the other is Catholic. The 
former Municipal Hospital is looted and 
occupied by Japanese. The Japanese Hos- 
pital takes care only of their soldiers and 
their own people. Other commercial dis- 
pensaries are expensive and not depend- 
able. Now you can imagine how indis- 
pensable our hospital is for the Chinese 
people over there! But the capacity, the 
equipment and the staff of our hospital 
are all insufficient to meet the acute need. 
We have tried for a long time to secure a 
Lutheran missionary doctor to help over 
there, but till now our effort has been in 
vain. I cannot understand why the Lu- 
theran medical people do not like to do work 
in China. We have many American and 
European doctors sent by other missions. 


INDIA INKLINGS 


By C. H. Swavely, Guntur 


_ Tue council of the Indian Mission met 
at Guntur during the first week of Feb- 
ruary 1940, and was attended by most of 
the eighty-nine missionary members. A 
warm welcome was extended to the new 
missionaries: Miss Margaret Zundel, Miss 
Margaret Hawkinson, the Rev. William 
Coleman and the Rev. and Mrs. Summer- 
field Haaf, all of whom are studying 
Telugu at Rajahmundry. Besides prepar- 
ing the annual budgets to be submitted to 
the Board of Foreign Missions, the most 
important matter before the council was 
the report of its Appraisal Committee. 
This committee, whose work grew par- 
tially out of the Tambaram Conference 
and to some extent out of the visit of Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, proposed that most of the 
work now carried on by the Mission Coun- 
cil be transferred to the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. A long discus- 
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sion was inconclusive; but the proposals 
are to receive further study by confev- 
ences of the missionaries to be held ai 
Kodaikanal and Kotagiri during the hot 
season. 

Another important decision of the Mis- 
sion Council was to confirm its former 
action transferring Dr. V. E. Zigler from 
the Rentichintala Medical Work to the 
Rajahmundry Medical Work, in view of 
Dr. Nilsson’s furlough. Dr. Ch. S. John 
becomes the medical superintendent of the 
General Hospital at Rentichintala. 

For the devotional periods, Miss Lilith 
Schwab presented three studies on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews under the general 
title, “The Better Life.” 


Andhra College Ground Breaking 


February 16 ground was broken for the 
new Administration Building and the new 
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Assembly Hall of the Andhra Christian 
College at Guntur, in a ceremony in which 
Dr. M. L. Dolbeer, the president of the 
Mission Council, the administrative of- 
ficers of the college, and the mission 
builder, Dr. J. C. Finefrock, participated. 
The Administration Building will provide 
college offices, a faculty room, waiting 
rooms for girls and for boys; as well as 
eight or ten classrooms. The new Assembly 
Hall will accommodate 800 or 900 people. 
It is hoped that these buildings will be 
completed by July 1941. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Christian Assistants 


Several of our Indian leaders recently 
visited the Ashram at Segon near Wardha, 
where Mr. Gandhi leads the simple life of 
an Indian villager. They made an interest- 
ing observation which has received little 
publicity: the active head of every one of 
Mr. Gandhi’s Wardha projects is a Chris- 
tian. Even his personal secretaries are 
Christians: Miss Slade, as she was formerly 
known, now Mira Ben, is an English lady; 
the other secretary is Princess Raj Kumari 
Amrit Khour, daughter of the Maharajah 
of Kapulthala. Her father was a Christian 
and she is a Christian. The secretary of 
the All-India Village Industries Associa- 
tion, J. C. Kumarappa, M.A., Ph.D., for- 
merly known as Joseph Cornelius, is a 
Christian; his younger brother, Bharat 
Kumarappa, Ph.D., is the assistant secre- 
tary. While at the Madras Christian Col- 
lege he was known as Dr. Benny Cor- 
nelius. All of the above were educated in 
England or America. The All-India Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the Wardha Scheme 
of Education is Mr. Aryanayagam, for- 
merly with the Indian Y. M. C. A. He is 
a Christian, as is his wife, Mrs. Ar- 
yanayagam, who is the headmistress of the 
Wardha School at Segon. The principal 
of the Wardha Training College, Mr. E. W. 
Franklin, is also a Christian. 


Furloughs 


Miss Mabel Meyer, Dr. Betty Nilsson 
and Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger have left 
India on the furlough due them, and have 
arrived in the United States. Their ad- 
dresses are: Dr. Nilsson, Rockford, ILl.; 
Miss Meyer, Troy, N. Y.; and Dr. Dunkel- 
berger, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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WINGS OVER MIAMI 
VALLEY 


By the Rey. Carl Driscoll, Dayton, Ohio 


For the first time in their history, the 
Kessler Lectures, given every three years 
at Hamma Divinity Seminary, were not 
presented in the chapel of the school. An 
attendance of nearly 300 pastors and stu- 
dents made it necessary to hold the meet- 
ings in the Wittenberg College chapel. The 
four lecturers included Dr. Fred C. Wieg- 
man, president of Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., who delivered the opening 
address to the entire student body of the 
college as provided by terms of the Lec- 
ture Foundation; Dr. Otto Piper, professor 
of Systematic Theology at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary; Dr. Russell D. Snyder, 
professor of Practical Theology at the 
Philadelphia Seminary; and Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Piper’s address on “The Use of His- 
tory in Preaching” revealed a keen insight 
into an understanding and appreciation of 
the meaning and consummation of history. 

1. “Christ is the primary agent of his- 
tory.” All history is Christo-centric. 
Western philosophy has its source in Him, 
and all modern philosophies are only the 
negative aspects of what Christianity 
posits. For example, Bolshevism is not a 
new philosophy, but a negation of what 
Christian philosophy sets forth in a pos- 
itive way. 

2. “The Church is Christ’s instrument 
for a place in history.” Man is used in the 
Kingdom, not as a puppet, but through his 
surrender to God’s will. Those who refuse 
to surrender are used against their will. 

3. “The goal of history is the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God.” Pagan his- 
tory reveals no aim nor ,progress. These 
are Christian concepts. Progress, however, 
is always accompanied by greater dangers, 
and every tool is a weapon. 

4. “The process of history is a conflict 
between Christ and the Devil.” These four 
principles for understanding history are 
derived from the Bible, and since history 
is Christo-centric, they are necessary for 
interpreting and understanding all history. 

In answer to the frequent question, 
“Why does not our Church preach prophecy 
as many others are doing today?” Dr. 
Piper said that history is eschatalogical 
and is consummated in the reign of Christ. 
Prophecy gives only the succession of 
events, not future predictions. Then, too, 
prophecy overlooks responsibility. . The 
individual is just a spectator. We are not 
to be innocent bystanders, but living 
epistles. 

Two lectures by Dr. Snyder on “The 
Place and Use of Scripture in Preaching” 
were inspiring and helpful in the develop- 
ment of this “finest of the fine arts.” His 
analysis of the purpose of the sermon, its 
faithfulness to the Word, and its aim, 
namely, producing Christian personality, 
will lead many of us to a re-examination 
of our own efforts. 

Dr. Blackwelder opened new avenues of 
thought and service in his two lectures on 
“The Place and Use of Culture in Preach- 
ing.” The minister needs to be an all- 
round man, physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually, able to put himself in the place of 


many people. His effectiveness, efficiency 
and excellency will depend on culture 
achieved through social contacts and serv- 
ice. He is not to be the critic of public 
opinion, but must help mold it. 

Dr. Wiegman closed the lectures with 
an address on “The Preacher’s Fervor.” 
The fervor with which he presented his 
address on “fervor” will be remembered 
as the strongest point of the lecture. 

Manuscripts of the lectures have been 
retained by the seminary, and are to be 
published. The men who attended will 
want this publication for further study. 
They are truly grateful to the college, 
seminary, and the directors for providing 
such a helpful and worth-while program. 


Down in the Valley 


With the heaviest work of Easter now 
done, our interests turn to those things 
which will sustain the high spiritual levels 
of Easter. Here in the Valley, we are look- 
ing forward to the 1940 Chautauqua Lu- 
theran Assembly and the Girls’ Camp. A 
program is being planned that is intended 
to draw leaders and teachers and pastors 
from all over Ohio to this beauty spot in 
the southwest corner of Ohio. 

The Assembly will get under way Sun- 
day afternoon, June 23, and will close at 
noon the following Thursday. Speakers on 
the program include Miss Nona Diehl on 
Promotion, Dr. E. E. Flack for Bible, Mr. 
Arthur P. Black for Stewardship, Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis for Education, Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of the Ohio Synod; the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, secretary of Young 
People’s Work; Dr. M. I. Powell, Home 
Mission secretary; and a missionary, not 
yet heard from at the time of this writing. 

Chautauqua grounds are located near 
Franklin, south of Dayton, on the Great 
Miami River. The Rev. Charles W. Cassel 
of West Carrollton is general chairman for 
the Assembly. Church leaders and pastors 
will find this a very helpful and educa- 
tional school, priced reasonably, and of- 
fering wholesome recreational and spir- 
itual opportunities. 

In connection with the Assembly, a 
Girls’ Camp will be conducted over a two 
weeks’ period, June 16-30, at the Chau- 
taugua grounds. Girls may register for 
either one or two weeks. Miss Hulda 
Salee of Dayton will be camp director. 
Study, worship, recreation and fellowship 
will outline the activities of this camp. 

We welcome into the Valley, James 
Baldwin, senior at Hamma Divinity, who 
succeeds the Rev. Walden Holl at the 
Franklin-Stetler Parish. Mr. Baldwin will 
be one of the three men to graduate from 
the seminary in May. This class will be 
one of the smallest classes for many years, 
but registration has resumed its more 
stable numbers, and larger classes are on 
their way. 


WEST PENN NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


Trinity Church, East Berlin, the Rev. 
John R. Strevig pastor, recently dedicated 
eighteen Junior Choir gowns and surplices, 
a gift of one of the families of the con- 
gregation. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Sadayasu Iseri, Lutheran pastor from 
Japan who is doing work at Gettysburg 
Seminary, was a recent guest in the home 
of the writer. Mr. Iseri spoke to the junior 
congregation and answered many questions 
about mission work in Japan. Many of 
our Sunday school people enjoyed reading 
his recent article in Lutheran Boys and 
Girls. 


We note with regret the passing of Mrs. 
Carl Mumford in Ellicott City, Md. Mr. 
Mumford was once the writer’s pastor at 
Littlestown, Pa., in the first decade of this 
century. Mrs. Mumford was the daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Martin Luther Beard, 
and was born in Burkittsville, Md. She 
has three sons in the ministry, one brother 
and two uncles. That is quite a record in 
one family in the United Lutheran Church. 
She is survived by her husband, who is 
pastor of the Ellicott City Lutheran 
Church. 


Most of the Conference churches re- 
ceived offerings for emergencies existing 
among Lutherans in many parts of this 
war-torn world. Such contributions should 
be mailed to the secretary of synod and 
designated as special benevolences. 


The Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman of 
Mechanicsburg offers to loan colored mo- 
tion pictures of Camp Nawakwa to any 
church, Sunday school, or organization in- 
terested in promoting the 1940 camp. Camp 
opens June 17 and closes August 24. Write 
Miss La Vene Grove, 2420 N. Sixth St., 
Harrisburg, Pa., for information. 


The Bendersville Charge, the Rey. 
Oliver D. Coble pastor, recently renovated 
the parsonage by placing hardwood floors, 
new lights, new rooms and wardrobes, a 
modern kitchen and a new study. The 
cost has been provided for. 


Lower Bermudian Church of the York 
Springs Parish, the Rev. Lester M. Utz 
pastor, also completed many improvements 
at a cost exceeding $1,200. A souvenir 
booklet was prepared for the one hundred 
ninety-fourth anniversary of the congre- 
gation by the pastor and Miss Edna Albert. 
This congregation being the fourth in 
point of age west of the Susquehanna 
River, was founded in 1745. In this same 
year Paradise Church, East Berlin, was 
organized. Only St. Matthew’s, Hanover; 
Christ Church, York; and Canadochly, 
Delroy, are older. 


May 20-23 the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will meet in First Church, Johns- 
town, George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor. 
Delegates to the United Lutheran Church 
convention will be elected. This conven- 
tion will meet in Omaha, Nebr., October 
9-16, 1940. According to the last minutes, 
this synod has 340 active pastors, 4 as- 
sistant pastors, 8 ordained men in official 
positions, 16 missionaries active and two 
retired, 14 professors in Lutheran institu- 
tions, 11 religious workers, and three 
United States Army chaplains, a total of 
398. In addition to these there are 61 re- 
tired ministers on the United Lutheran 
Church pension roll, nine retired not on 
this roll, and 23 unemployed or without 
pastoral charges, making a grand total of 


492 ministers on the synodical roll. 


May 8-10 will mark another Seminary 
Week at Gettysburg, with outstanding 
speakers on the program. This week, which 
includes graduation, has come to be a sea- 
son of reunion among former students and 
friends, and a source of mental and spir- 
itual stimulation to the several hundred 
who attend each year. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Tue schedule maintained in former 
months by this writer has suffered by rea- 
son of a dearth of news. The season be- 
tween Christmas and Easter was an un- 
usually brief one, and the weather in this 
state played havoc with many planned 
events. Several of our pastors have post- 
poned the confirmation of classes to Whit- 
sunday. We shall exceed the friends who 
celebrated both Palm Sunday and St. 
Patrick’s Day on March 17; for we shall 
merge Pentecost, Mother’s Day and Con- 
firmation. But our ability to merge the 
threefold interests will not be severely 
taxed—because “mothering” is a word that 
fittingly suggests the chief work of the 
Holy Spirit, the Christian mothers, as well 
as the congregation in whose midst the 
young people speak the vow of confirma- 


“Offences” 

This writer has read various reports 
dealing with the “Protestant Novena” in 
a recent issue of THe LuTHERAN, in the 
daily press, and in local congregational 
bulletins. To any unbiased reader it 
should be clearly evident that our United 
Lutheran Church must in the near future 
Officially face this new cloudlet on the 
horizon. Is a “Novena” some particular 
practice that was fostered among certain 
pagans, purified and adopted by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and borrowed, 
stolen, or temporarily complimented in 
several of our circles? We believe that 
publicity recently offered in Tue LuTHERAN 
is confusing to our people. In the writer’s 
church more than seventy new subscrib- 
ers were rudely awakened by reading 
these expressions in one of the first issues 
received. Before our pro and con writers 
lavish additional printed matter upon the 
people who have paid a year’s subscrip- 
tion in advance, it might be well to re- 
examine what our Master had to say con- 
cerning “offences.” 


Mulberry 
is the name of a town in north central 
Indiana which contains the sole official 
institution of the U. L. C. A. in this state 
—Mulberry Home for Aged Lutherans. It 
was recently the scene of a magnificent 
gathering of some 300 Lutheran men from 
all points within the state. March 31, 
afternoon and evening sessions were held. 
The Home was systematically inspected. 
A delicious banquet was served by the 
ladies of Zion Church, of which the Rev. 
Frank Benton Herzel is pastor. Dr. C. C. 
Donelson of Bethlehem Church, Indian- 
apolis. presented an interesting paper on 


_tion. 


- “Practical Evangelism,” using many illus- 


trations from the experiences of the men 
of his parish, the Rev. Allen K. Trout pas- 
tor. Prof. Dr. C. A. Kantonen. of Hamma 
Divinity School, delivered the address at 


the evening session. This was a practical 
address specifically calculated to lay upon 
the minds and the consciences of men 
the fact that Christ has “unique duties” 
to be performed by men, which remain 
undone whenever the men fail to see and 
do their work in the general scheme of 
things within the church’s program. 


Persons 


The Rev. John S. Albert, pastor of Geth- 
semane, Indianapolis, delivered the chief 
anniversary sermon in Holy Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, of which the Rev. 
Carl H. Bartsch is the pastor. Pastor and 
Mrs. Albert renewed acquaintances in the 
church where they served in the pastorate 
1913-1917. It was a glorious experience tc 
preach to more than one thousand people. 
On Monday evening “The Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary Banquet” was held. Pastor 
Albert brought greetings. Mrs. Albert was 
deeply touched as this was her first visit 
to the congregation since 1917. This Synod 
of the Northwest church numbers over 
1,350 confirmed members. 


The Rev. Paul W. Hanshew, more re- 
cently engaged in CCC camp work, ac- 
cepted a call to Walton, and was installed 
as pastor March 31 by President H. E. 
Turney. 


The Rev. H. A. Kunkle, pastor at Albion, 
has returned to the pastorate after un- 
dergoing treatment for more than two 
months in a St. Louis, Mo., hospital. We 
rejoice with him and his beloved people. 


The Rev. J. Luther Seng, pastor of 
Bethany, Indianapolis, recently attended 
the funeral of his father, a staunch pillar 
of the Lutheran Church in Louisville, Ky. 
We who commend loyal devotion to the 
Church and her Lord are grateful for the 
memory of those whose good “works do 
follow them,” and mourn not as “those 
who have no hope.” 


The Rev. O. B. Noren, pastor of two 
churches in the Auburn Parish, headed a 
committee of 100 laymen and enlisted the 
co-operation of twelve churches at Auburn, 
including a Roman Catholic and a Missouri 
Synod parish, in a Pre-Easter “Go-to- 
Church” campaign. All used the theme, 
“The Purpose of Christian Assembly,” at 
the close of the campaign, and all reported 
their churches crowded to the doors. 


The Rev. Karl G. Peterson, for the last 
four years the efficient pastor of Holy 
Trinity, New Castle, accepted a call to 
Christ Church, Radford, Va. 


The Rev. Harry G. Schwegler, for the 
past ten months pastor of First Church, 
Richmond, yielded to the insistent demand 
from his congregation and will remain at 
Richmond. This church was the scene of 
the richly blessed labors of Frank A. 
Dressel, D.D., over a period of twenty- 
three years. He and Mrs. Dressel are 
living in temporary retirement in Indian- 
apolis, where the beloved Doctor is slowly 
but progressively regaining his strength. 


Wittenberg College Choir 
recently appeared in First Church, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr pastor. 
The choir presented “The Seven Last 
Words” (Dubois) to a gathering that taxed 
the capacity of the church. 


Dr. Ross Stover says: 


‘Pl tell you 
wby I am a 
Protestant” 


And then he goes to work 
in the forceful style that 
has made him outstanding 
among the popular preach- 
ers of America, to describe 
what Protestantism really 


means. 


In brief chapters, the author 
gives four reasons for being 
a Protestant. He isn’t trying 
to argue about anything. He 
states the facts as he sees 


them. 
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The Lutheran Woman's League of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity at a recent meeting 
of their Executive Committee undertook 
partial support of two Lutheran young 
women who will enter the Women’s Med- 
ical College next fall in preparation for 
subsequent service in one of our mission 
fields. The Summer Camp of the Lutheran 
Settlement in Philadelphia, Haverford 
Center for Negroes, and Lutheran Student 
Work under the guidance of Dr. Robert 
H. Gearhardt were the beneficiaries of 
$25 each. 

In order further to promote the work 
of this League a musical tea will be held 
the afternoon of May 10 at the New Cen- 
tury Club, 124 South 12th St., Philadelphia, 
at which time an interesting program will 
be a feature. 


Carthage College 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
* 


Emphasizing Quality in 


Liberal Arts Education 
* 


Write for Catalogue and Pictorial. 


Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 


President 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates. $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne. Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 

SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A, M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJAS 
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THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS—FINAL 


Returns From 113 Parishes Show 1,909 Confirmations and Adult 


Baptisms; 1,317 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 3,226. 


Infant Baptisms, 1,272 
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THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1940 


For catalog and information address: 


FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
Mist? 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ALSO ATTEND 


The First English Lutheran Church 


Geary between Gough and Octavia Sts. 
Rev. John R. Broyer, Ph.D., Archd., Pastor 
MORNING ORDER 11 A. M. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


St. John’s Church, Sayre, Pa., Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Sayre, Pa., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary during the 
week of March 31. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the sermon at the festival 
service Sunday morning, March 31. At a 
service Tuesday evening, April 2, W. O. 
Fegely, D.D., the second pastor, preached 
the sermon and the Rev. C. M. Platt of 
Ulster, Pa., president of the Valley Min- 
isterial Association, brought greetings. 

The congregational dinner was held in 
the high school cafeteria and was enjoyed 
by 160 members. The address was de- 


livered by Dr. Fegely, and greetings were 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Heme Office e 
Send me information on 
the following policies: 
(1 Ordinary Jiife 
() Educational 
(] Annuity Endowments 


fj Juvenile CUS Y os vatconsacennsncnsensancotioes 


WAVERLY, IOWA e 


Founded 1879 
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extended by neighboring Lutheran pastors: 
the Revs. Harold G. Deisher, Dushore, Pa.; 
C. E. Eichner, Elmira, N. Y.; N. E. Sut- 
terlin, Johnson City, N. Y.; and Frank A. 
Pelkenon of the Finnish Lutheran churches 
at Spencer and Van Etten, N. Y. Letters 
were read from Dr. C. A. Ritchie of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler 
of Endicott, N. Y.; and the Rev. Edward 
T. Horn, III, of Ithaca, N. Y. This was a 
delightful experience, as there are now 
seven Lutheran churches in the neighbor- 
ing towns where there were only two, fifty 
years ago. 

Three of the thirty-four charter mem- 
bers are still active. These were honor 
guests and were presented with Bibles in 
recognition of long and faithful service. 

This congregation is proof of the value 
of home mission work. After a canvass 
by Pastor Geschwind of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., early in 1890, Dr. S. A. Ziegenfuss, 
president of the old Second Conference, 
conducted the first service in a hall March 
23 and organized the congregation. The 
Sunday school was organized April 13, and 
June 8 the Rev. J. W. Richards, recently 
ordained, became the first pastor. He was 
occupied in perfecting organization and 
secured two lots on which a church was 
consecrated April 26, 1891. 

In June 1893 W. O. Fegely, a student at 
the Philadelphia Seminary, became pastor, 
and his efforts were largely directed to- 
wards internal development of worship as 
directed by the Church Year. Interior ren- 
ovations were effected and the debt was 
substantially reduced. Responding to a call 
from Augustus Church, Trappe, Pa., he 
left Sayre in 1898, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. W. M. Rehrig, Ph.D., in April of 
that year. During this incumbency the 
well-appointed parsonage was erected and 
the membership numbered 115. 

September 15, 1900, the Rev. E. M. 
Beysher became the fourth pastor. His 
guiding hand has been at the helm ever 
since, and he has steered the congrega- 
tion from a mission receiving $300 from 
the Home Mission Board until by gradual 
debt reduction it became self-supporting 
in May 1917. Pastor Beysher’s shrewd 
analysis of conditions, his loyalty to prin- 
ciples, his uncompromising attitude as a 
Lutheran, his clean gospel preaching, and 
his devotion to church and people for forty 
years have advanced St. John’s to its 
present status with 228 members. During 
these years the building was raised and a 
basement added for school and auxiliary 
work. New pews and a fine Moller pipe 
organ were added together with all the 
details for which these improvements call. 
Mrs. Beysher rendered valuable service, 
especially in the improvement of the 
music. 

A brochure written by the pastor gives 
detailed history and illustrations and was 
distributed during the celebration. 


Arter forty years’ service the Rev. Dr. 
G. M. Diffenderfer of Carlisle, Pa., vol- 
untarily relinquished his place on the 
Board of Trustees of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, Pa. All applications and 
other matters referred to him during these 
years should be sent to the office at 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa., 
where they will receive attention. 
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A WORD OF THANKS 


‘THE LUTHERAN is indebted to a member 
of our Church resident in Oakland, Calif., 
for the receipt of a copy of one section of 
the Oakland Tribune which is entirely 
devoted to the announcements of the 
Easter services conducted by the churches 
of that well-known city. A great part of 
the space in this ten-page department 
consists of advertising which has been 
placed, one assumes, by the congregations 
but which have been grouped by the 
Tribune under denominational labels. 
Naturally we turned to the section in 
which the Lutheran churches announced 
their Easter celebrations. The total num- 
ber of them was fifteen. One would infer 
that persons accepting the Lutheran con- 
fessions will be without excuse if they fail 
to identify themselves with a congrega- 
tion in the city of Oakland. Incidentally 
Tue LuTHERAN expresses appreciation of 
the policy of the) Oakland Tribune in 
rendering assistance to religion which its 
attractive pages offer. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY, 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


THE baccalaureate service of the Chicago 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill., will be held 


in the chapel of the seminary Sunday 
afternoon, May 5. The sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, divisional secretary of English 
Missions of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The Alumni Association, of which 
the Rev. Harvey C. Clark of Chicago is 
president and the Rev. Luther Y. Seibert 
of Elmhurst, Il, is secretary-treasurer, 
will meet the following Wednesday morn- 
ing, and will be followed by the Alumni 
Dinner at noon. In the afternoon the re- 
ception will be held for all friends of the 
institution. 

The commencement will be held Wednes- 
day evening in the chapel. The Rev. 
Calvin F. Stickles of Detroit, Mich., pres- 
ident of the Michigan Synod, will deliver 
the address. Ten men of the Undergrad- 
uate Department and four of the Post- 
graduate Extra-mural or Extension De- 
partment are due to graduate. To this 
service the public is invited. 


The A Cappella Choir of Gettysburg 
College left headquarters April 8 for a 
seven-day tour that carried them as far 
west as East Liverpool, Ohio. The tour 
included Bedford, Kittanning, Pittsburgh, 
East Liverpool, Butler, Punxsutawney and 
Altoona. The director of the choir is 
Parker Wagnild, a graduate -of St. Olaf 
College and also of Gettysburg Seminary. 


1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


David R. Huber, 
D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worshi 

11: 00 A. M, : 


30 


NTEPENODIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 
hangings, book-markers, communion 
linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 


and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


417 Fifth A 
J. M. Hall, INC. New eta 
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50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BELL CO. 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 
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Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Bible Markers . . 


CHURCH os 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Crtablished [Wz 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,WY. 


Roanoke College 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-profes- 


sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. 


Strong depart- 
ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 


Founded 1842. Fully accredited by Southern 


Roanoke College . 


Association of Colleges. 
For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Salem, Virginia 


SYNODS 


The third annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., George W. Nicely, 
DED pastor, May 20-23. The convention will 
open with the sermon by F. H. Knubel, D.D., 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
Monday at 7.45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
The Holy Communion will be administered at 
this service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will be held in Trinity Church, 
Chicago Heights, Ill, May 13-16. The synod 
will open with a Communion Service Monday, 
May 13, at 8.00 P. M. Kenneth A. Hurst, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety-third 
annual convention May 13-16 in Grace Church, 
Columbia City, Ind., the Rev. John S. Hoen- 
stine pastor, beginning with the Service of Holy 
Communion, Monday, at 7.30 M., Central 
Standard Time. Business sessions daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will meet in First 
United Lutheran Church, 1548 Jackson Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn., the Rev. Victor D. Derrick 
pastor, May 14 and 15. The convention will 
open with the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
on the morning of the fourteenth. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Brotherhood con- 
vention will be held the afternoon and evening 
of May 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held at Zion Church, Middle- 
town, Md., the Rev. Donald F. Brake pastor, 
May 20-22. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion. The president of synod, 
Amos John Traver, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for Ordination and Licensure will 
meet the Examining Committee at the church 
at 2.00 P. M., Monday, May 20. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Christ Church, 
Third and ite aa Aves., Detroit, Mich., 
the Rev. W. I. Hac 
The convention will open with devotions by 
the convention chaplain at 1.30 P. M. 

Formal opening of convention at 2.00 P. M., 
with the roll call of pastors and lay delegates. 
The Service of Holy Communion at 4.00 P. M. 

F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest. will hold its fifty- 
first annual convention, May 15-19, in Zion 
Church, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. A. S. Pann- 
backer pastor. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Wednesday, May 15. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-third annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministeriwm 
of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will 
be held in the Stroudsburgs and in Buck Hill 
Falls, May 20 to 23 inclusive. The Service with 
the Holy Communion will be held in Grace 
Church, East Stroudsburg, Monday, May 20, at 
2.00 P. M.; the Ordination Service in St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, Wednesday, at 7.45 P. M.; 
the business sessions in the Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls, Monday evening to Thursday inclusive. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The sixty-eighth annual convention of the 
Synod of Nebraska will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Grand Island, Nebr., C. B. Harman, 
D.D., pastor, May 20-22. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St. John’s Church, 83 Christopher St., 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
pastor, bewnaing with The Service and Com- 
munion, Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 


enberg ‘pastor, May 13-15. ~ 


THE LUTHERAN 


SPECIAL REQUEST 


In order to complete files and afford material 
for statistical data, the secretary’s office of the 
U. L. C, A. requests any persons who have 
copies of the U. L. C. A. Year Book or of the 
Almanacs of the merging bodies which they are 
willing to dispose of, to send copies to 39 East 
35th Street, New York, N. Y., for the years 
1918 to 1930, and especially for years prior to 
1918. Any response to this request will be 
highly appreciated. 

W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
The United Lutheran Church in America. 


sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 
Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at St. 
John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twentieth 
annual convention, May 20-23, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, the Rev. Maynard 
A. Stull pastor. 

First session, Monday at 4.00 P. M., with Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen preaching the sermon. Busi- 
ness sessions held each convention day at 8.30 
A. oe and 1.30 P. M. Vesper services at 7.30 
P. M. 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday at 7.30 P. M. 
Dr. G. E. Swoyer will preach the Ordination 
Sermon. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will hold its fortieth an- 
nual convention in Zion Church, Camas, Wash., 
the Rev. L. C. Weitzenkamp pastor, May 13-16. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The ninety-eighth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
Butler, Pa., Robert W. Doty, D.D., pastor, May 
20-23. The convention will begin with the 
Communion Service Monday at 3.30 P. M. The 
Examining Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee will meet the same morning at 9.00 
o’clock. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Trinity 
Church, Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. Leeland C. 
Soker pastor, May 7-9. Mr. Arthur P. Black 
will be the U. L. C. A. representative. 

W. F. Martin, Sec. 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Bremen, Ill., the Rev. E. O. Boening 
pastor, May 21-23. : ; 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion, Tues- 
day, at 7.30 P. M. A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held May 14-16 in Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pa., Hermann F. Miller, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 7-9 at 
Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. L. C. Soker pastor. 
Miss Ruth Juram will be the guest speaker. 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The forty-fifth session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg District of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod will be held May 9 in 
St. John’s Church, Steelton, Pa., the Rev. Hugh 
E. Yost pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 
2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thursday, 
May 16, in Immanuel Church, Norwood, Pa., 
the Rev. W. V. Garrett pastor. Sessions at 2.00: 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M. Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be 
held Wednesday, May 8, in Tabor Church, 
Mascher Street and Roosevelt Boulevard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Rev. F. Flothmeier pastor. 
Sessions at 2.30 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona Bechtold, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Roanoke Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia will hold its spring meeting Tuesday, 
May 7, in Ascension Church, Danville, Va., the 
Rev. Charles G. Tusing pastor. Opening ses- 


sion at 9.30 A. M. with administration of the 


Holy Communion and the sermon by the Rev. 
Martin Luther Shaner, president. 
Virgil A. Cameron, Sec. 
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. Board of Trustees of 


_ Neenah, Wis. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The forty-seventh annual Luther League Con- 
vention of New York State will be held at 
ee nnespate, N. Y., May 24-26, at the First 
German theran Church and St. John’s Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church. 

The convention will open with registration 
and reception on Friday, followed by devotional 
and business meetings, with election of officers 
Saturday. The Fellowship Dinner will be held 
Saturday evening at the Nelson House. The 
Intermediate Convention will be held at the 
same time. 

The closin a session will be held Sunday 
afternoon, with Installation of Officers and Holy 
os 
Donald F. Bautz, 306 Berkshire Ave., 


Buffalo, elt Y., is the president and Miss 
Dorothy L. Traupel, 107 S. Cherry St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., convention registrar. 

Dorothy L. Traupel. 


MARYLAND BROTHERHOOD 


The deeds ed pee convention of the 
Brotherhood the land Synod will be 
held Sunday, Sear 19, ee Monday, May 20, in 
Zion Church, eee owt. Md. Opening Ves- 
per Service at 8.00 P. M., May 19. 

Martin A. eMeGrory, Pres. 


CONVENTION OF NURSES 


All deaconesses who plan to attend the Con- 
vention of Nurses in Philadelphia May 12-T6, 
and who desire advice in housing, may get in 
touch with Deaconess Margaret Fry, chairman 
of Housing for Deaconesses. Address 2100 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Mary Jane Cromer 


widow of the late Rev. J. A. Cromer, died at 
her home near Lexington, S. C., January 21, 


- 1940, at the age of eighty-six years following 


an illness of several years. Her husband, who 
Shi her in death eighteen years, served 
aithfully several congregations in Lexington 
and Richland counties, three of which he or- 
ganized. Her three oldest sons, S. D., C. J., 
and the Rev. J. L., also preceded her in death. 
She is survived by five children as follows: 
Charles W., R. Yoder, Julian D., Lottie C., and 
Hattie I.; twenty grandchildren, one of whom 
is the Rev. V. R. Cromer of Concord, N. C.; 
and six great-grandchildren. Mrs. Cromer was 
a lifelong member of St. David’s Church. 

The funeral was held in Zion Lutheran Church 
with the pastor, the Rev. G. S. Eckard, in 
charge. The Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
South Gasol Synod, read the lessons, and 
the Rev. L. O. Dasher, pastor of the deceased, 
preached the sermon. Her body was laid in the 
church cemetery by the side of her husband. 
“In your patience possess ye your souls,” char- 
acterized Mrs. Cromer’s life. L. O. Dasher. 


J. Louis Frederick 


one of the consecrated laymen of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, died in Butler, Pa., Monday 
morning, April 15. He was the son of Mr. 
George Frederick and his wife, Anna Eliza 
Oesterling. He was born January 8, 1857. He 
was educated in the public schools of Butler 
and helped his father in the shoe business. Later 
he became a successful traveling shoe salesman. 
In 1884 he married Miss Sarah D. Helfrich of 
out ee eae Ohio, who preceded him in death 

In 1889 the family moved to Greenville, Pa., 


- where again Mr. Frederick engaged in the shoe 


business, both retail and wholesale, until his 
retirement about ten years ago. While in 
Greenville he was an active member of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, a church which was 
ever dear to his . For twenty-five years 
he was superintendent of the Sunday school, 
a member of the church council for more than 
a quarter of a century, and treasurer of the 
congregation for eighteen ears. 

Among his services to the Pittsburgh Synod 
and the Church at large were membership on 
the Board of Trustees of Thiel College, Board 
of Directors of Zelieno; we Orphans’ Home, 
Board of Directors of Gettysburg Seminary, 
Executive Committee of the Pittsbur Synod, 
and from its ioe geo until his death, the 

Be Home. 

He was often a delegate to conventions of 
synod and to the Uni Lutheran Church. He 
attended the Lutheran World Convention in 
Sy mhagen in 1929. Earlier in life he was 

ve in Luther League work and took part in 
the 0 Seem mer of the Luther League of 


Survi him are four daughters and one 
son: Miss Elta Taek, Carrollton, Ohio; Mrs. 
A. E. Miller, Westfield, N. J.; Mrs. S. H. Roth, 
; and Mrs. A. J. Rose, Greenville, 
Pa.; and Lawrence Frederick, Newton, Mass. 


At the time of his death he was a member 


of the First English SS ge eno Church, Butler, 


Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor. Serv- 
were conducted "Wednesday afternoon, 


April 17, by his pastor, assisted by William E. 
Schramm, D.D., pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church. The services were continued on Thurs- 
day from Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, Pa., 
the Rev. Peter Brath pastor. 

Mr. Frederick was a fine Christian gentle- 
man, loyal to his church and her work, and a 
delightful friend. ‘Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” 

Oscar W. Carlson. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alber, Donald F., from 3865 Riveredge Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to R. D., Canfield, Ohio. 

Armbruster, J. M., from Sibron 3182, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America, to 1132 
Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 

Bachmann, E. Theodore, from 89 Museum St., 
Cambridge, Mass., to 2100 S. College Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensrud, Joseph O., from Division Chaplain, 
Fifth Division, Fort McClellan, Ala., to 
Division Chaplain, Fifth Division, APO 5, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Fisher, Earl H., from 1330 Laurel St., Columbia, 
S. C., to 215 McKee St., Greenville, Tenn. 
Fritz, Ira, from 949 Foulkrod St., Philadelphia, 

Pa., to 998 Pratt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garnet, Richard F., from 117 W. Keller St., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., to 114 S. Michigan Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hammer, Herman, from Eldorado, Misiones, 
Argentina, South America, to Simbron 3182, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America. 

Heller, John, from 1124 Yeadon Ave., Yeadon, 

a., to 1120 Yeadon Ave., Yeadon, Pa. 

Holl, Walden M., from Box 203, Franklin, Ohio, 
to 119 Second St., S. E., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 

Kunkle, H. R., from 219 E. Jackson St., Pauld- 
ing, Ohio, to Lutheran Church, New Amster- 
dam, British Guiana, South America. 

Powers, Oliver W., from 919 Lincoln Ave., 
Palmyra, N. J., to 880 E. 37th St., Brooklyn, 


ING Xe 

Ruff, G. Elson, from 252 Dock St., Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., to 7358 Rural Lane, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sala, Robert R., from 14355 Hubbell Ave., 
ce eh Mich., to 14641 Sussex St., Detroit, 
Mic 


from 2814 N. Newkirk St., 
Phila- 


Scholl, Titus R., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 2859 N. Bailey St., 
delphia, Pa. 

Schwegler, H. G., from 18 E. 13th St., Law- 
rence, Kan., to 208 S. 18th St., Richmond, 


Ind. 
Strenge, Paul, Fowler St., North Bellmore, 
De GUN. ¥e, to. Ghent, N.Y. 


Witke, James D. C., from 208 North St., Har- 
Aes Pa., to 242 Covina Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Herman L. Ekern, President 
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Return this coupon today! 


BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


MINNESOTA 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minn 


Please send information on Life Insurance Savings 
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Dees. YOUR CHURCH 
need as. ORGAN 


If so, why wait longer when you can now buy 
an all-electric WICKS pipe organ at the amazing 
price of $775. There are many other instruments 
to choose from also 


WICKS ORGANS 


HIGHLAND ° ILLINOIS *Depi.u.u. 


Delong & DéeLone 


Bormerly of DéLiore Furnimare 6 
1505 RACE ST, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


Ln 


PULPIT | NT. 


CRARCEL RENOVATIONS 
Surday School Equipment Etc. 


BROWN- BORHEK CoO. Associates 
PLANT + BETHLEHEM * PENNA. 


L: you are inter- 
ested in a guaran- 


teed income and 


protection for your 


wife and your chil- 


dren ... you may 
have full details if 
you return this 


coupon today! 


Benefits Paid . . 


since organization to Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, total 
$5,249,356.84. The in- 
sured members of Lutheran 
Brotherhood own the So- 
ciety. They alone receive 
the earnings. Lutheran 
men, women, and children, 
ages from birth to 65, are 
eligible. 
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It’s time now to plan the vacation school. Select the 
material. Secure the teachers. Tell the children 
what’s coming. 


Each year more of our congregations realize the 
priceless opportunity that summer brings in gather- 
ing our children for intensive religious training. 


In our Church we are especially fortunate in having 
ideal teaching material—the new “Children of the 
Church” series. For boys and girls beyond the Chil- 
dren of the Church age we have the new “Christian 
Youth Series.” 


For those not planning to use the new material this 
year, we still have “Religious Education Texts,” 
which have given good service for the last 10 years. 


SUPPLIES: Enrollment, attendance, and report cards. 
Announcement poster, buttons, award certificates. 
Send for “Special Vacation Church School Circular” 
for detailed information on materials. 
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